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MENTAL AGE DISTRIBUTION IN SCHOOL PROGRESS 


Howarp J. BANKER 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

WuiLe seeking a basis for a student’s ability index, the writer had 
ion to develop the following curves of so-called ‘‘mental age’’ dis- 
tributions that may be of interest to educators and psychologists, al- 
though presumably involving no principles that are not already fairly 
well understood. The curves show the successive distribution of the aver- 
age ‘‘mental age’’ of the students as actually determined for each year 
of school life from the first primary grade throughout the elementary 
school, the high school and the college, a period of some sixteen con- 
secutive years. The origin of the codrdinates in plotting these curves was 
taken as theoretically at six years prior to entrance into the first school 
grade and at zero of mental age, that is approximately at birth in both 
categories. As actually drafted the axes lie parallel to the sides but en- 
tirely off the graph. Progress through the educational system is laid 
off on the horizontal in year intervals, and the ‘‘mental age’’ is laid 
off in like intervals on the vertical. The ‘‘mental age’’ was in all cases 
determined, as near as the data would admit, for the mid-year point of 
each year of school progress. Grades I to VIII are the successive years 
of normal progress through the elementary school, IX to XIT through 
the high school, XITI to XVI through the college, and XVII to XX may 

be considered to be post-graduate years. 

These erades are not to be confounded with the chronological ages 
of the students which have a similar succession but are not of like value. 
If, however, we may assume the usual theoretical assumption that all the 
children of the general population actually enter the first grade at the 
time nearest their sixth birthday, and that all are advanced regularly 
from grade to grade, the above intervals would represent the mean 
chronological age of the school population throughout the educational 
period. If, further, we may assume that ‘‘mental age’’ as measured by 
Binet units is a continuous uninterrupted process of growth for an in- 
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definite period, then it is evident that the mean ‘‘ mental age’’ per grad 
would be given by a straight line drawn at an angle of exactly 45 de. 
grees to the axes of coérdinates as shown on the graph by the brokey 
line. This line may, therefore, be taken as a convenient theoretical nory 
for reference. In this connection it may be observed that if at any point 
mental growth should cease without other disturbance, this broken line 
would continue indefinitely from that point parallel to the horizontal. 

It was found, by using Binet tests administered by Dr. Terman an 
his co-workers in a typical school population of somewhat over 1,00 
children, that for the eight grades of the elementary school the dis. 
tribution of the mean mental-ages per grade closely approximated 4 
straight line at an angle of about 46 degrees from the horizontal.' 

When it came to finding the mean mental-age per grade for the higher 
institutions, satisfactory data were difficult to obtain. Binet tests are 
not well adapted to the older students and in fact the expression ‘‘ men- 
tal age’’ has little meaning except as a conventional term for a Binet 
score, in which sense we are here using it. Binet tests have not, there- 
fore, been generally attempted in higher institutions and searecely an) 
data have been published. On the other hand, since the World War the 
Army Alpha group test has been extensively employed with high-school 
and college students but much of the published data are very imperfect 
and inadequate for our purpose. From the little that could be utilized, 
median scores were obtained and transmuted into equivalent Binet men- 
tal-ages by the Kohs-Proctor norms.*? Because of the lack of uniformity 
in these reports median or mean is indiscriminately used here. The) 
differ little in this work, though the median is commonly slightly higher 
than the mean. 

From this material the average mental-ages per year were determined 
in eight institutions of high-school rank including vocational and private 
preparatory schools as well as regular public high schools, besides one 
group of 108 state high schools of Minnesvta reported en masse, The 
data are presented in Table I. 

‘Banker, Howard J. ‘‘Age Distribution in the Grades as a Measure of Men 


tality.’’ Journal of Educational Research, XILI (March, 1926), pp. 155-170. 
* Proctor, William M. ‘‘The Kohs-Proctor Mental Age Norms for the Arm) 


Alpha Seale.’’ Journal of Educational Research Monographs, No. 1 (October, 1925). 


pp. 115-118. 
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{s was to be expected, enormous variations are evident in the value 
e mean ages for the different institutions, yet they all show lik 
cies in their distributions. In iike manner Table IT was compiled 
reports of Army Alphz tests in five institutions of collegiate rank, 
data as originally published being more complicated by reason of 
rtmental groupings in some of the universities and were far mor 


suate and irregular than the data from the high schools. With all 


terial the mean mental ages per vear were determined ; 
essive distribution through the educational period plotted as shown 
eavy line in our chart. The last three post-graduat 


on the report of a single test from one institution. 
previously noted this line through the elementary grades 


\ runs up 
t an angle of about 46 degrees from the horizontal and a little aboy 


the oretical norm of 45 degrees. On entering the high school period 


e rises abruptly to a higher position on the seale. Apparently this 
ove the norm, at first gradual and then sharp, is due to a mor 


mstant sifting out of the duller students in the elementar 


} 
grades 


al 


| by a severe selection of the better mentalities on entrance to 
school. Then a change begins. From the first to the second year 


e high-school period the line has a slope of onlv about 42! 


tat 


less than that for the elementary school and in fact a little less 


t of our theoretical norm. Evidently some new force is beginning 
t the next year interval the line drops to a slope 
ut 31 degrees, a very decided break ; 


operative, and a 


the vear following the slope 
an 95 degrees. It is ( vident that during the I igh-school pe riod, 
+ hye 


7 n S¢ lection toward ) highe hit mental! age du 


TO ; more 


ss constant falling out of the weaker mentalities, there is a gradual 
pid bending of the mean mental a 


ve Curve toward t he 


is deflection is most acute in the second \ 


entering the college period the eurve is again displaced and 
DT \ strikes a higher level due to a more oO} less severe entrances ( 
yet during the succeeding years the curve persists in it 

of form approaching the horizontal. 
interval the slope is about 173 


Con 


For the Freshman to Sopho 


1 degrees, somewhat less than for 
st high-school year in spite of the slaughter of collegiate ambition 
sed to oceur with the close of the Freshman year The next year 
an angle from the horizontal of 
about 914, degrees. With the last collegiate 


eurve continues its depression to 


year there appears to 
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be, with these data, a slight rise, but for the final post-graduate year the 
line is essentially horizontal. For these latter years the data are es- 
pecially inadequate and, presumably in consequence, the results more 
variable. 

Altogether, our curve of mean mental age in the school population 
appears to respond to the operation of at least two principle forces one 
tending to raise the mean above the theoretical norm for the general! 
population and the other depressing the curve toward the horizontal. 
The first would seem to be chiefly the result of selection due to the drop. 
ping of those mentally inadequate to meet the educational requirements 
of the schools. This selection is characterized by a gradual and more or 
less continuous sifting out of the mentally deficient throughout the whole 
educational system accentuated at such intervals as entrance to high 
school, college, and probably post-graduate work by an abrupt, severe 
selection of the more competent students that results in a sharp dis- 
placement or fault in the continuity of the curve of mean mental-age 
distribution. The second and opposing force, serving to depress the 
curve, is not evident until the high-school period, and it gives an indieca- 
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CURVE OF MEAN MENTAL AGE DISTRIBUTIONS IN AN AGGREGATE OF 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


i; Horizontal scale equals year intervals or grades of school progress. 
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being largely due to the gradual but rapid cessation of mental 
associated with the functional changes of adolescence. The mean 
this process in the school population would appear to be, from 
Ta. about the second year of the high school period, This cor- 
s well with the prevailing views of psychologists as to the period 
tal maturity.* 
practical manifestation of this change in the mental age curve 
over several years partly because time is a factor in all 
ogical processes and partly because the onset and progress of 
maturity varies with each individual. After this period the curve 
pproximate more or less closely to the horizontal from which it 
ted toa somewhat higher angle by the continuing effects of selee- 
suighout the progress of the educational life and presumably to 
of the personal intellectual age. (‘rude though the material for 
has been it is highly suggestive of an interesting research when 
ent body of properly organized data is gathered from systematic 
ible intelligence tests throughout our school population. It. 
wnishes illustrative material for Terman’s discussion on ‘‘ The 


ee of School Children’’ pages 75 to 91 and 153 ff., and may offer 


oach to the problem of mental growth and maturity.‘ 
S. ¢ ‘<TIntelligenee Measurement.’’ New York: Macmillan Com 
or 7 bad a pa 
27), pp. 237-262 
Otis, Arthur 8S. ‘‘*Statistical Method in Educational Measurement.’’ Yonkers 


World Book Company, 1926), pp. 158-147. 














EFFICIENCY OF THE VINELAND ADJUSTMENT SCORE 
CARD FOR MEASURING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 
P. J. OOSTHUIZEN 
Principal, Robert Bowie School 
Tempe, South Africa 

Earty in 1928 two articles were published by Lloyd N. Yepsen, in 
which he claimed to have evolved a method whereby the ‘‘social be- 
havior of an individual in relation to his environment’’ could be meas- 
ured quantitatively. Instead of descriptive adjectives, such as ‘‘very 
good,’’ ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘fair,’’ ‘‘poor,’’ ‘‘very poor,’’ or numerical designa- 
tions based on qualitative judgments, this device utilizes clear statements 
as to what the individual actually does and as to the attitude of others 
toward him. These statements, which were selected after ‘‘careful clin- 
ieal analyses of individual deviations in a large group of children,’’ are 
printed on an ‘‘ Adjustment Seore Card.’’ This eard, at present, con- 
sists of fourteen major items, subdivided into from four to seven minor 
categories under the main headings, which gives a total of 75 objective 
statements of social adjustment. 

The device is applicable in either individual or group study. In seor- 
ing, the one statement under each of the major headings which is most 
characteristic of the subject must be checked by the ‘‘informant,’’ or 
scorer. For example, under the main heading, Attitude Toward Others. 
one of the following statements must be checked: (a) Is cruel, a ‘‘ bully.” 
(b) Codperates, is considerate of others. (c¢) Makes the best of any 
situation. (d) Rough but means well. (e) Codperates, is considerate, 
a leader. 

If (a) is checked, the subject scores 2 points; if (b) is checked, he 
scores 12 points, and so on. The total score ranges from 24 to 150 points. 
and ‘‘the theoretically well-adjusted child can obtain a score of 100.” 
The application of the method is fairly easy after the subjects have been 
carefully observed. 

If this method fulfills its purpose, it undoubtedly forms a very im- 
portant contribution, not only to psychiatry and psychology, but also 
to educational practice in general. In order to test the efficacy of the 
Card, therefore, an investigation was carried out in the Robert Bowie 
School at Tempe, which is situated in a so-called ‘‘Poor White’’ area, 
or suburb of the city of Bloemfontein, the capital of the Orange Free 
State Province of the Union of South Africa. 
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VINELAND ADJUSTMENT SCORE CARD 281 
\ considerable portion of the money donated by the Carnegie Cor- 
tion of New York City for social service work in South Afriea is be- 
ised for research work on the ‘‘ Poor White’’ problem, which is one 
the most serious that is confronting South Afriea today, and is of in- 
est to sociologists and educators in many countries. One of the chief 
ntributing factors in this problem has been the inability of many 
‘uropeans to adapt themselves, especially since the beginning of this 
tury, to the rapidly changing conditions of social and economic prog- 
this country. If the Yepsen method proved efficient, it was felt 
its use would be a definite aid in the investigations being carried 
n this connection, since an objective method of measuring social 
iustment and behavior should greatly facilitate remedial measures. 
There are certain conditions, however, which must be satisfied by 
method purporting to measure social behavior quantitatively. The 
st important of these requirements, with reference to which Yepsen’s 
od is diseussed, may be stated as follows: 
1. The method must be free from subjective opinions as expressed in 
ptive adjectives or numerical designations based on qualitative 
gments. 
As already indicated, the Adjustment Seore Card satisfies this re- 
rement. 
2. It must not test intelligence. It is well known that many persons 


w intelligence are well adjusted socially, and persons of high mental 


level who are socially maladjusted are not uncommon. A true measure 


f social behavior must therefore show little or no correlation with men- 
| test seores. 
Yepsen’s data satisfy this requirement. In testing 50 children, he 
ind the coefficient of correlation between the Adjustment Seore Card 
esults and the Binet test age to be .05, ‘‘while the correlation between 
es and Binet intelligence quotients was .15.’’ These are the raw 
fficients of correlation, and no conclusions as to whether they are sig- 
ficant or not can be confidently drawn from them. They must first be 
orreeted for attenuation. 
If the reliability coefficient of the Adjustment Seore Card be taken 
s .77, as found by Yepsen, and if the reliability coefficient of the Binet 


tests be assumed to be .85. a figure which is in fair agreement with the 


eliability coefficients of most standardized tests, the raw coefficients of 
05 and .15, when corrected for attenuation, become .062, P.E. .094, and 
185, P.E. .092, respectively. If the reliability coefficient of the Adjust- 
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ment Score Card, which we found to be .86, be substituted for Yepsen’s 
77, then the raw coefficients of .05 and .15, when corrected for attenua- 
tion, become .059, P.E. .086, and .176, P.E. .084, respectively. In both 
eases the coefficients of correlation, corrected for attenuation, are insig- 
nificant and show that there is very little or no correlation between the 
scores of the Adjustment Score Card and intelligence as measured by 
the Binet tests. 

3. It must be valid, in that it measures that which it purports to 
measure; viz., the individual’s social behavior in relation to his par- 
ticular environment. The seores of the Adjustment Score Card must 
therefore be in agreement with a recognized and valid criterion of social 
behavior. 

The judgment of competent observers who are well acquainted with 
the individuals tested constitutes such a criterion. As far as the be- 
havior of school children in relation to their scholastic environment is 
concerned, the school teachers are undoubtedly the most competent ob- 
servers; and in the Robert Bowie School investigation their judgment 
was taken as the major eriterion. Sixty subjects were judged by their 
teachers on a 10-point seale, and the coefficient of correlation was cal- 
culated between the Adjustment Score Card results and the teachers’ 
judgments as expressed by the scores assigned on the point seale. It 
was found to be .68. 

After an interval of three weeks, the subjects were again rated on 
the point seale by the same teachers, and the reliability coefficient of 
their judgments was calculated and found to be .83. Having already 
found the reliability coefficient of the Adjustment Score Card to be .86, 
it was possible to correct for attenuation the raw coefficient of correla- 
tion, .68, and the true coefficient of correlation between the Adjustment 
Seore Card and the major criterion was found to be .81, P.E. .030. 

As a minor criterion of behavior, the combined judgment of twenty- 
two senior children of the school was taken. The evidence of children 
is admittedly less reliable than that of adults, and it was expected that 
the children’s judgment on the behavior of the sixty subjects would be 
a less satisfactory criterion than the judgment of the teachers. Since 
the effect on the correlation, however, due to errors of estimation, can be 
eliminated by correcting the raw correlation for attenuation, it was felt 
that if the children’s judgment instead of that ef the teachers were to 
be taken as the criterion, the results thus obtained should be in agree- 
ment with what was found above. The senior children were therefore 
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d to judge the subjects on the point seale. This was also re 


fter an interval of three weeks 


aa 


efficient of correlation between the results of the Adjustment 


= 


~ Card (as checked by the teachers) and the judgment of the chil 





he minor eriterion, was .57, while the reliability coefficient of the 


aes, 


riterion was .64. Again, taking the reliability coefficient of the 


)} was cor 


{ stment Seore Card to be .86, the raw coefficient (viz., .57 
| ® rected and found to be .77, P.E. .036. This result is in fair agreement 
. @ hat was expected and found above. The Adjustment Score Card 
therefore. show a hich degree of corresponde nee with both eriteria 
ivior. 
{ It must be reliable in that it yields consistent results. The Robert 
School investigation was carried out as follows: 
ts of the ‘‘best,’’ ‘‘average,’’ and ‘‘worst’’ children in the school 
submitted by the principal and assistants. From these returns a 
list was compiled, containing twenty ‘‘best,’’ twenty ‘‘average,’ 
‘‘worst’’ children. The Adjustment Seore Card was then 
for these sixty children by seven different teachers, including 
pal, each informant checking the card for the children best 
tohim. After an interval of three weeks the survey was repeated. 
lhe results obtained tallied with those of Yepsen in publie schools, 
schools for delinquents, and so on. For example, by the Bravais 
n formula, the coefficient of correlation between the scores obtained 
the first and second surveys was .86, P.E. .023. In testing fifty 
lren, Yepsen found the coefficient of correlation between the first 
| second surveys to be .77, P.E. .040. These figures are in fair agree 
mel vith the reliability coefficients of most standardized intelligence 
d the Adjustment Score Card method may therefore be consid- 
suffier ntly consistent. 
cOnsisteney is further proved by the fact that in all cases Yepsen 
complete cleavage’’ between the ‘‘best’’ and the ‘‘worst’’ 
" s, the ‘‘average’’ group showing considerable overlap with the 
vroups; while in our ease the ‘‘worst’’ group, with the exception 
DOV, Was also clearly differentiated from the ‘‘best’’ group, the 
ge’’ group also overlapping on both ends 
e exception was the score of the boy mentioned above. In the mas 
he was placed in the ‘‘worst’’ group. According to the Adjust 
i t Seore Card results, he appeared well in the ‘‘best’’ group. This 


steney conside rably disconcerted us, especially when it was felt, 


+ 
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on reconsidering the ease, that this boy had been correetly placed in the 
‘*worst’’ group of the master list, though the reasons for so placing him 
were rather vague. It was contended that ‘‘he is the leader in all the 
mischief ;’’ that, though courteous, ‘‘there is always something in his 
attitude that verges on impertinente;’’ that ‘‘he is mostly inattentive 
and somehow always disturbs the rest of the class, but that it is diffienlt 
to pin him down to any definite transgression ;’’ and so on. 

An inspection of the Adjustment Score Card revealed that the item 
**(hoose him as leader’’ was checked, under the major heading, Attitude 
of Others Toward Him. For this item he scored 13 points, whereas the 
average score under this major heading was 4.6 for the rest of the group. 
The informant who seored the ecard stated that this item was checked 
beeause the boy was a leader in many anti-social activities. The mean. 
ing of the item ‘‘Choose him as leader’’ had, therefore, been misinter- 
preted. Perhaps the item, as it stands, is ambiguous, and it is suggested 
that this item be expanded into two statements, more or less as follows: 
A leader in activities for good (score 13), and A leader in activities for 
evil (score 1). The same applies to the item, Accept him as leader. 

Under the main headings of Truthfulness and Language and Lun- 
guage Attitude, the items ‘‘ Not known to tell falsehoods’’ and ‘‘ Always 
courteous, good language’’ were checked. For these he scored 7 points 
each, while the average scores of the rest of the group were 1.0 and 3.6, 
respectively. Further observation and investigation showed that this 
boy is a consummate little liar, and often profane in language, but, be- 
ing intelligent, he succeeded in evading detection. If the correct items 
had been marked under the three headings mentioned above, his score 
would have been reduced by 24 points, with the result that ‘‘a eomplete 
cleavage’’ would have been found between the ‘‘worst’’ and the ‘‘best”’ 
groups. 

The case cited above is instructive in that it illustrates the difficulty 
of advancing sufficient reasons for a person’s maladjustment as long as 
we rely on general impressions in reporting on his behavior. <A careful 
analytie picture of the subject is necessary, and this can be obtained only 
if the informant observes him with a definite scheme in mind. Such 4 
scheme is supplied by the Adjustment Score Card, if checked after the 
subject has been correctly observed. This can be done only by an in- 
formant trained in the use of the Card. 

The Adjustment Score Card method is valuable and effective, but it 
is not fool-proof. Training in its use will, however, amply compensate 
the informant for his pains, giving him an analytical picture of the con- 
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d an insight into the personality of his subject that could not 


ise be obtained. The knowledge thus gained will be valuable in 
ng school principals, ete., not only in recommending pupils for 

























































































; ployment at the termination of their school careers, but also in all 
. lial measures that may be applied. 
; he results of the two surveys in the Robert Bowie School are shown 
: the following percentile graph, the curves having been slightly 
ithed: 
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An inspection of the curves shows a very close agreement between 
the results of the two surveys, the median seores and quartile deviations 


being as follows: 


Median Quartile Deviation 
a ee PT ee ae eee ee 112.5 7.0 
eee SPR, TG BONE ss 0 kc cd cebacdcaweccesawe 111.5 8.9 
Rene Gaede: Te DOP fia ck cect cicstedeswee 92.3 14.4 
Average Grou, Bab Darvas. occ cacivscvcccesscvss 99.0 10.9 
Weems Gee: Bee GE ie cok cvsveveceuteseus 54.5 14.9 
Wrens. Ge: BRS BG cit stcaccveviacwevess 57.0 15.5 
Entire Ist Survey (all three croups)............ 95.0 21.5 
Entire 2nd Survey (all three groups)............ 101.0 23.5 


In all cases, whether the three groups be taken separately or collee- 
tively, there is a close agreement between the medians as well as between 
the quartile deviations of the first and second surveys. The agreement 
is closest in the case of the ‘‘best’’ and ‘‘worst’’ groups, while it is less 
marked in the case of the ‘‘Average’’ group. This was expected be- 
cause of the difficulty in differentiating confidently between the members 
of this group. 

The curves also indicate that, on the whole, the informants reported 
more favorably on the conduct of the subjects during the second than 
during the first survey. It is difficult to account for this. The behavior 
of the subjects may have improved during the three weeks’ interval be- 
tween the two surveys, but it is doubtful whether this factor, if it existed, 
is sufficient to explain the curves, especially in view of the fact that prae- 
tically no improvement is observed in the case of the ‘‘best’’ group. 
The improvement is slightest, but definite, through the whole of the 
‘*worst’’ group, but it is most marked in the ease of the ‘‘average’ 
group, except at the extreme lower end, where the reported conduct 
during the second survey is less favorable than during the first. In 
addition to the possible actual improvement in the conduct of the sub- 
jects, the effect on the informants’ practice in using the Adjustment 
Score Card is probably a further factor to explain the more favorable 
report during the second survey. It is therefore suggested that inform- 
ants trained in the use of the method will report even more consistently 
on the conduct of the subjects than in our investigation. Our results, 
however, definitely show that the method under consideration is suff- 
ciently consistent to warrant its efficiency in estimating the subjects’ 
behavior. 

In summary, the method would seem to satisfy all the conditions stipu- 
lated. This, however, does not mean that the method and technique can- 
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ther improved. The author himself states that the method is 
not perfect, and that he is still working on its improvement. 
ts present form, however, the claim that the method is work 
fficient in objectively measuring conduct is fully justified, and 
undoubtedly be a valuable aid to all who are aiming at 


measures 1m schools, labor colonies, re formatories, and in all 


ts of child welfare and social work 
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REMEDIAL TEACHING FOR IMPROVEMENT IN 
HANDWRITING 
SHERMAN D. Scrvacs 


Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kansas 


excel 
grou] 


Tus study is a report of an experiment that was conducted among 
Negro children to determine whether greater improvement could by 
effected in handwriting by the method of corrective individual practice 
upon faults revealed through diagnosis than by group instruction as 
outlined in the course of study for them. 

Two fifth-grade classes were selected in two Kansas City schools, one 
in one school and one in another. These schools were located in districts 
having similar family and community interests, and were equated on 
the basis of general intelligenee by the use of the Illinois General In. 
telligence Seale. Table I indicates the distribution of intelligence quo- 
tients for each class. One elass, containing 33 pupils. was used as the 
experimental group in which the individual corrective practice method 
was used, and was designated as Class A. The other class, Class B, wit! 
28 pupils, was the controlled group that followed instructions as given 
in the adopted course of study. 

Because of the wider range of intelligence quotients in Class A, it was 
decided to select a number of pupils from this class whose intelligence 
quotients were more comparable with a like number in Class B. Twenty 
pupils were selected from each class. The twenty in Class A were desig. 
nated as A-20, and those in Class B were designated as B-20. The median 
intelligence quotient in A-20 was 102.85, and in B-20, 102.5. This com. 
parison is seen in Table II. These pupils were not separated from the 
rest of the class in either group, but were taught and treated in the 
same manner. The selected pupils were not known to the teachers who 
taught them. 

On December 2, a test in handwriting (Test I) was administered to 
both elasses. The test sentence was as follows: ‘‘As I was hunting i) 
the woods a quick brown fox jumped over my lazy dog.’’ This sentence 
was selected because it contained all of the letters of the alphabet. Be- 
fore the papers were collected, the pupils were given numbers to pu! 
on their papers in place of their names. No other marks of identification 
were placed on the papers. 

These test papers were scored by a teacher who was entirely innocen' 
of any knowledge of the experiment. She was selected because of her 
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ent judgment of quality in handwriting. The papers of both 


were thrown together and scored as one group, the Ayres Scale 


TABLE I 
Pup AND THEIR INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT SCORES [L.LINOI 
G aL I LLIGENCE SCALE) Founp IN CLAss A AND CLAss B 
—_ Class A Class B 
145-Up 1 
40-144 
1235-139 1 
1 1284 
! » 129 1 ! 
! 124 
115-119 1 
11 114 
105-109 
I -104 . 
; 90 : 
4 . 
- » 
- R4 
: ‘ 1 l 
H4 ; 
1 1 
‘ Pu -s 
IQ l 7 
TABLE II 
{ Put y CLAS {4 with Twit ry Pt LS I CLA B 
Ba ; ‘HEIR INTI IGEXCI QUOTIENT PUPILS OF CLAS \ 
DESIGNATED AS A-20. Pupris or CLASS B ARI 
DESIGNATED AS B-20 
IQ Score B 2 [Q Scores 
128 \ : 12¢ 
12 } M 124 
1: D. B Le 
119 SF 119 
114 Oo 119 
109 ws 118 
4 105 M J 107 
104 W ( 105 
104 B. M 104 
104 M. R 103 
0 ( W 101 
( I. Met 101 
r 40 
96 | } 7 
F BR 4 
} YT, K ) 
) 9% M.S - 
aR WwW. A 8 
84 B . 
1 i 5 l = 


ised in the seoring. The scores for rate were also derived. The 


n seore for Class A in quality was 40.58, and for Class B, 42.72. 


median seore in rate for Class A was 66.87, and Class B attained 


The quality and rate scores in A-20 were 40.6 and 67.5, respectively, 
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while the quality and rate seores in B-20 were 41.5 and 72.5, respectively 
These results are indieated in Table ITT. 
The pupils of Class B were commended for their work in writing, and 
the very able teacher of the class was encouraged in her effort to folloy 
the course of study as outlined for the schools. Nothing more was said 
to the elass. Frequent visits and talks with the teacher kept the work 
of this elass (Class B) well under observation. This elass followed 
strietly the course of study. <A part of the motivation scheme suggested 
by the course of study for this grade was a test for quality and rate 
which was given by the teacher and posted. No analysis or diagnosis 
of individual writing specimens was made, and nothing more than grow 
directions were given. 
In Class A the procedure differed. The teacher’ of this group was 
TABLE III 


ATTAINMENTS FOR Groups INDICATED BY MEDIANS IN QUALITY AND RATE VALVE o 
Tests IT AND IT, Ciances Errectep IN EACH Group ARE INDICATED 





Values Scored Quality Rate 

Groups Class A Class B A-—20 B-20 Class A Class B A—20 
No. of Pupils. 33 28 20 20 33 28 20 
.. 2 er . 40.58 2.72 40.6 41.5 66.87 725 67.5 
ee BE bs ewe . 47.08 45.35 47.5 45.0 58.5 59.28 65.0 
Change*® . . sss. 6.5 2.63 6.9 3.5 —8.37 —13.22 —2.5 


*Changes were derived by subtracting results on Test I from results on Test IT. 


open-minded on the study and followed strictly all the suggestions am 
directions given. Each pupil was called to the teacher’s desk and his | 
quality score was compared with the standard for the grade, while his 
specimen was analyzed for faults and errors. He was told why his writ- 
ing did not equal the standard. All of the errors and faults were defi 
nitely pointed out to the pupil. Faulty alignment, irregular spacing. 
unevenness in height of letters, inconsistency in slant, every faulty let 


ter formation, such as ‘‘a’’ too open at the top, ‘‘t’’ too much like ‘‘e 
and ‘‘1’’, ete.. was pointed out as a probable cause for the scores attained 
in quality. For each error or fault, the pupil was given an exercise | 
correct it, directed in the use of the exercise, and made conscious of how 
it corrected the deficiency. The rate score was pointed out to the pupil 
and compared with the standard score for the grade. When the rat 
was in excess of the standard, the pupil was encouraged to improve his 
quality to mateh his speed. Each pupil whose rate was low was give! 





*The writer acknowledges his great indebtedness to Miss Corinne E, Lightho! 
for the instruction of this class by the suggested method. Appreciation is px! 
ticularly due Mrs. Mabel Branham for her service in scoring the specimens. 
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suggestions for improving this value. The purpose of all this was to 
d the pupil to see the difference between his writing and the standard, 


‘ a ; ; to recognize his faults, and to provide him with a technique for improv- 
eT ¢ his product. 

der l'o indieate more clearly what was done for each individual pupil of 
Work EF Class A, a typical case is reported here. V. W., a girl, 9 years old, IQ 


FIGURE I 
SPECIMEN OF V. W.’S HANDWRITING OBTAINED ON TEST I 
(Reproduced by tracing with a stylus) 


-— & 
ee 


wasf Pot pomepeeRover rag Uy dg pet 


; 06, had a quality seore of 42 and a rate score of 71 on Test I. Specimens 
her work are seen in Figures I and II. 





it was first pointed out that the slant was irregular, the tall letters 
d in height, the extensions below the line were of different lengths, 
; the small letters varied in size and were uneven. It was pointed out that 


x’’ were formed 
orly. In her copy book, she was shown that all letters slanted in the 


| the lothans: “Sa 5°" ye? Se” OR ee ee” oe 


A hte FIGURE II 

SPECIMEN OF V. W.’S HANDWRITING OBTAINED ON Test II AFTER SEVEN 
WEEKS OF CORRECTIVE PRACTICE ON REVEALED FAULTS 

writ (Reproduced by tracing with a stylus) 


ned Qa we BiB Migr 
i ; ' v Se He Lh, 
in f 
* : ume direction, and she was cautioned to observe this in her practice, 


She was shown that ‘‘t,’’ ‘‘d,’’ and ‘*p’’ were of a height different from 


uy 
nal e other tall letters; also, that the letters extending below the line were 
use Po Of the same length. The small letters were shown to have even height 


oe nd their form indicated smoothness and uniformity of size. 


or her practice period of work, she was given words and sentences 
» ‘hat contained letters, which she had difficulty in forming. A group 


; 


ll letters containing ‘‘t,’’ ‘‘d,’’ ‘‘1,’’ ‘‘k,’’ ‘‘h,’’ and ‘‘b’’ was given 


Seer be 
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as a practice exercise. The teacher demonstrated how each letter was 
formed, and directed the pupil in making the letters on a writing pad 
and often at the blackboard. She called attention te height and slant 
as well as the form. Another group of letters containing ‘‘g,’’ ‘‘q,” 
‘ez. 7? ty *? **n ?*? and ‘*f’? was also given as a practice exercise, the 
letters being used in words and sentences, such as ‘‘quick,’’ ‘* buzzing,” 
‘Did vou fish today ?’’ ete. Capitals and small letters were drilled upon 
in words. In the ease of the letters ‘‘m,’’ ‘‘br,’’ and ‘‘x,’’ which seemed 
especially difficult for the pupil, exercises in making the letters in a 
group, such as ‘‘mmmmm,’’ ‘‘ brown fox,’’ ete., were given at the prae- 
tice periods. In each exercise, the teacher demonstrated the way to mak 
improvement, giving attention to the position of hands, arms, and body. 

The rate was pointed out as being above the standard for the grade, 
and the pupil was eneouraged to keep the rate the same, if possible, but 
to work for quality to equal the rate. 

For a period of seven weeks, the pupils in both groups worked during 
twenty-minute practice periods each day. Class B followed the cours: 
of study and Class A used a procedure that individualized instruction 
almost wholly. 

On February 13, Test II was given te both groups. The test sentence 
was very much like the first: ‘* As we walked over to London town man\ 
quick brown foxes ran down the road before our lazy jumping dogs.” 
The specimens were collected and scored by the same method as Test | 

Table III indicates the results obtained in Test IT for all group ar- 
rangements of the classes in quality and rate, and shows also the changes 
and improvements in these values. Class A attained a class median of 
$7.08 in quality and 58.5 in rate. Class B attained a median of 45.55 
in quality and 59.28 in rate. In groups A-20 and B-20, it is seen that 
A-20 reached a median of 47.5 in quality and 65.0 in rate on Test II 
Group B-20 attained a quality score of 45.0 and a seore of 58.8 in rate 

(‘omparing scores on Test I with seores on Test II, improvement is 
indieated in all groups in quality value. In rate value, a reduction i! 
number of letters per minute is indieated. In quality value, Class A 
made a gain of 6.5 points against a gain of 2.63 points for Class B. A-2 
improved 6.9 points, while B-20 showed an improvement of 3.5. Thess 
results indicate that Classes A and A-20 made considerably more im 
provement. Changes in quality among individual pupils in Class A 
ranged from a reduction of 2 points to a gain of 21 points, while changes 
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juality among individuals in Class B ranged from a reduction of 
ints to a gain of 15 points. 


In considering the change in rate value, a greater reduction is seen 


n Class B than in Class A, as is indicated by —13.22 points in Class B 


, 


B 


| 


8.37 points in Class A. In groups A-20 and B-20, a greater reduc- 
1 is seen in B-20 than in A-20. It is seen that group A-20 main 
ned a score of 65, which is above the standard rate, 64, for the grade. 


The gains in quality value in Classes A and A-20 over Classes B and 


” 


20, considering all sources from which errors may have come, seem due 


e consciousness of pupils of their faults and their use of a work 
technique for correcting these faults. The change in rate value in 
isses A and A-20 may be due to the fact that all pupils whose rate 
es were above the standard were urged to give more attention to 
lity and maintain the rate as near the standard as possible. The 
dent slowing up in rate appears to have come as a result of the con- 
tration upon quality. The reduction in speed in the B groups may 
inted for in a direction given to the class by the teacher. At one 

she called the attention of the class to the very high rate score and 
| the pupils that the rate was too high for the quality attained. After 

there was a tendency toward a slower rate. 

In an attempt to account further for the improvement in the work, 


imber of pupils were interviewed. The following questions were 


sked each pupil: 


i] 


|. What do you hope to do at writing time? 


2. Do you have any writing faults? What are they? 


What do you do to improve your faults? 


lhe actual responses to the above questions by pupils of Class A are 
follows: 
V., boy, 1Q 104. 
|) I try to improve my writing. 
2) Yes. I am working on my ‘‘I’s,’’ ‘‘a’s,’’ ‘‘d’s,’’ and ‘‘t’s.’”’ I 
make all of my letters of the same height, and the part below the 
is to be as long as the others. I also write too slowly. 
}) To improve my\ speed, I had my mothe keep time for me with a 
as I made letters at home sometimes. I look at my copy book to 


my letters are anything like them. I make my letters with a count. 
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F. J., girl, IQ 100. 

(1) I want to improve my quality. 

2) Yes. I have trouble with ‘‘w,’’ ‘‘I,’’ ‘‘g,’’ ‘‘y,’’ “‘z,’’ A’ 
‘*br,’’ and letters with parts below the line. 

(3) My teacher showed me how to make these letters. Now, I am 
trying to make them like the copy. I have all letters rest on the line 
and those that go below the line go down to an even point. I write them 
a little faster each time. 


V. W., girl, 1Q 96. 

(1) I am trying to improve in making all of my letters. 

(2) Yes. I must learn to form ‘‘g,’’ ‘‘y,’’ ‘‘z,’’ ‘‘q,’’ ‘‘br,’’ ‘‘m,”’ 
‘‘thd’’ and ‘‘qu.’’ My letters are not even. They are not on a line. 

(3) Teacher showed me how to make them. I practice them in 
groups. All letters that go below the line I let go to the line below. Al! 
letters that are tall are carried to the top of the line. I make them faster 
each time, 

Some responses to the above questions by pupils in Class B are as 
follows: 
DD. B., boy, IQ 122. 

(1) Just time to write. 

(2) I do not know. 

(3) No special thing. 
KE. MeL., girl, 1Q 124. 

(1) Write your best. 

(2) *Z,7? ‘2,’ “*P,’’ “*p.’? (This was a class exercise and all pupils 

were working on these letters.) 


> 


(3) I just practice on them. 


I. B., girl, 1Q 85. 
(1) I want to do better. 
(2) I think my ‘‘L”’ is bad. 
(3) I always try out myself sometime. 


The pupils whose responses are given above were selected at random 
in both groups. The pupils in Class A reflected a consciousness of th 
faults in their products and seemed possessed with some technique fo: 
improving their work. The responses of the pupils in Class B show « 
lack of individual consciousness of any definite expectation to be met by 
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practice period. These responses may reflect to some extent 
cause for the marked gains made by (lass A over Class B. 
pears that the results indicated in this study would justify the 
u conclusions : 
Individual diagnosis and remedial instruction in handwriting is 
il classroom proced ire in the upper grades of the elemse ntary 
mprovement is rapid when the pupil coneentrates his efforts in 
ipon the thing that needs improving. 
ireater improvement is attained when pupils are made conscious 
LultS and errors in handwriting and are provided with a work 


que for correcting and remedying the revealed faults. 











THE TEACHING OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 
A NATIONAL SURVEY 
ROBERT HERNDON FIFE 
Columbia University 

THe study of modern language teaching, which was concluded in 
1928, extended over a period of nearly four years. It was the third of 
a series of curriculum studies in secondary education to be undertaken 
since the World War, and differed to some extent from its predecessors 
in materials and method. The survey of secondary mathematies, con- 
cluded in 1923," was, in the main, a study of material already published 
and a formulation of opinion based on the training and experience oi 
leaders in this field. The committee in charge of this survey did not have 
the funds to stage researches or experiments except to a very limite! 
degree, and was obliged to avail itself of the results of those which had 
been earried on previously. The classical investigation went further 
Equipped with larger funds and especially interested in the ultimate 
social objectives of the teaching of Latin, it started by positing a numbe: 
of these and devoted itself to the administration of tests and to some 
extent to the organization of controlled classes, in order to determin 
the validity of such indirect aims of learning Latin as its effeet on abili- 
ties in English, on the comprehension of classical quotations in Englis! 
reading, on a knowledge of ancient history, ete. The rational minds that 
guided the survey started out with the premise that nothing would | 
claimed for Latin study unless it could be shown by irrefutable evidence 
that the claim was justified. It also collected, with the codperation of 
the Bureau of Education in Washington, statistics covering the year 
1922 for enrollment in Latin classes in publie and private secondar\ 
schools.” 

The experimental attitude of the Latin investigators served as 3 
starting point for the modern language study, which was, however, muc! 
more adequately equipped with funds. While objectives also played 4 
large part in the thinking of its Committee on Investigation, the mem- 
bers could not regard their task as fundamentally a search for aims whic! 
should justify the inclusion of French, German, or Spanish on the sec- 


'The Reorganization of Mathematics in Secondary Education: A Report |! 


‘ 
the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. Mathematical Associatio 
of America, 1923. 
*The Classical Investigation. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Universit! 
Press. Part I, 1924; Part III, 1925; Part II, not published. 
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ondary school program. Although certain social values, such as a knowl- 
edge of the history and culture of foreign peoples, were set forth among 
the indireet objectives of modern language teaching, and were made the 
subject of some experiment, nevertheless, a brief survey of the situation 
and a reasoning from previous experiments, including those made by 
the classical investigation, showed that the attainment of any objective 
varies directly with the amount of concentration which the teacher gives 
to it. They also showed that the measurement of so-called ‘‘transfer 
values’’ from the study of one subject to ability in another is such a 
refractory problem that those whose time and resources are limited 
would better concentrate on the things that would be certain to yield 
informing and helpful results. Furthermore, even from an apologetic 
standpoint, claims for the admission of a subject to the secondary eur- 
riculum on the ground that it helps in developing ability in another 
curriculum subject, certainly offer a very poor educational argument. 
Even if it could be shown that the study of French makes for a wider 
knowledge of English words, or a better understanding of French his- 
tory, its right to a place on the secondary school program would not be 
justified, for it is certain that these abilities can be acquired more di- 
rectly by a study of English words or of French history in English. 
The first question that any curriculum maker would ask would be, ‘* Does 
it produce useful abilities in French?’’ 

The diseussion of the ultimate social objectives of instruction is one 
of the favorite themes of educational theorists. The teachers of the older 
curriculum subjects and the psychologists, however, are not so much 
interested in them, for they know that subjects like the languages, native 
and foreign, algebra, geometry, and national history, are on the second- 
ary school program as a result of a survival of the fittest. Many genera- 
tions have found them useful and necessary in the business of life and for 
the progress of mankind in understanding itself and nature. Much more 
important are questions as to who among secondary school pupils should 
study these subjects, when they should be begun, and how long they 
must be continued in order to provide a surrender value that will re- 
main after formal study has ceased. 

The committees in charge of the American and Canadian investiga- 
tions were, therefore, interested first of all in the question as to whether 
French, German, and Spanish are now being taught in the secondary 
schools in such a way as to produce values which they alone can pro- 
duce; namely, the ability to receive and express ideas in French, German, 
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and Spanish. This was the first question for which they sought an an- 
swer. The second was, ‘‘ What hindrances lie in the way of achievement 
and what should be done to remove them?’’ 

Naturally, these were large contracts, and they were fulfilled only in 
part. A measurement of the present situation included the collection 
of statistics for the whole country and the individual states, the con- 
struction and administration of tests, a personal survey which should 
sample representative secondary schools, an investigation of the training 
and experience of modern language teachers, of the laws and regulations 
covering their placement and certification, and an analysis of the opin- 
ions and experience of a large number of selected teachers, and of grad- 
uates of schools and colleges throughout the country. These last sources 
yielded material for the second aspect of the problem; namely, the pres 
ent hindrances in the way of success and the means of improvement. 
Here, of course, the harvest was much smaller. Indeed, some of the 
problems which came to the front are very old and they cannot be solved 
within the near future, because it is difficult to strip them of variables. 
Such are the questions as to the age that, physiologically speaking, is the 
best for beginning modern language study, or the question as to the 
prognosis of ability, or disability, for such study. Others are questions 
of method, such as the shortest road to the ability to read, say German, 
and the grammatical minima and optima for that purpose, or the effect 
of disuse upon ability that has been acquired in the modern languages. 
All that could be done in such cases was to make a beginning, and this 
was accomplished through the codperation of educational psychologists 
and modern language teachers in a number of universities. <A real be- 
ginning was also made with the collection of curriculum material in the 
form of vocabulary and idiomatic locutions in the three languages of 
major use. 

A committee of twenty, composed of administrators and present or 
former teachers of the modern languages, was appointed by the American 
Council on Education, which sponsored its labors. Funds were provided 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. It began its task in the last 
quarter of 1924 and held its final meeting in October, 1927, approving 
the general findings of its investigators and delegating the collection and 
publication of its reports to the Committee on Investigation which had 
carried on the active work of inquiry. The statistics gathered were for 
1925 and 1926; the administration of the tests took place in 1926 and 
1927; the researches and experiments in special topies fell in 1925 and 
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ied in some eases until 1928. The Canadian Committee. with an 





fice at Toronto University, carried on a similar investigation through- 
it the Dominion, and coéperated with the American Committee in tests 
ind experiments and in the collection of curriculum material. The re- 
ports, the last of which was published in 1930, total 17 volumes, and in- 
elude more than 5000 pages, with many hundreds of charts and tables, 
king up altogether a formidable array of research material.* A sum- 
mary of about 250 pages, with a general index to all volumes of the 
es, has been prepared and published this vear.* 
he general results of the investigation may be summed up under 
five heads: statistical; tests and scales; objectives, organization and 
methods; special studies on problems of modern language teaching, and 
iwriculum material gathered on a frequency basis. A brief analysis will 
ifficient to show the general nature of the findings in these fields. 
fhe statistical survey, that assembled and analyzed figures for about 
83 percent of the enrollment in all public and private secondary schools 
in the United States, was extraordinarily expensive and time-consuming, 
ud its importance lies partly in the fact that it will probably never be 
repeated on this seale for any curriculum subject.’ The analysis in- 
‘luded all the states, all types of communities, and all schools, as well 


as placement in the grades. Statistics for 40 percent of all colleges in 


America were also gathered and analyzed. Of the secondary school pupils 


rhe reports and studies were issued as Publications of the American and Cana 
Con ttees on Modern Languages . Volumes & 48 lV, V, and IX XVII through 
Macmillan Company, New York; Volumes III, VI-VIII by the University of 
to Press. Copies of all except VI and VII, which cover specifically Canadian 
ms, were distributed gratis (1000 to 1200 copies) to all member institutions 
American Council on Education and to many libraries and private individuals 


s country and abroad. Copies of individual volumes may now be obtained 
e publishers at a moderate cost. A large number of special studies supported, 


many cases organized and supervised, by the Committee on Investigation have 
red in modern language and educational journals or as individual monographs. 


Special attention should be called to the following among these: O’Shea, M. V. 


] Reading of Modern Languages after Graduation. U. S. Bureau of Education 
1, No. 16 (1927); Stuart, Hugh. The Training of Modern La guage Teachers 
mdary Schools in the United States. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
s College, Columbia University, 1927; MeMurry, Mueller, and Alexander. 
Foreign Languages in France and Germany. Studies of the International 

of Teachers College. New York: 19S0, 
‘A Summary of Modern Language Reports Issued by the American and Canadian 
es, with a General Index. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
‘Enrollment in Modern Foreign Languages in the Schools and Colleges of the 


1 States, Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern 
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in this country, about 25 percent are students of the modern foreign 
languages, a somewhat smaller number than those who study Latin 
Modern language students are, however, found in preponderating num. 
bers in the Northeast and the Southwest; south of the Potomae and the 
Ohio and in the vast area between the Alleghanies and the boundari« 
of the old Spanish territory, the modern languages play a very minor role 
while Latin occupies an important place on the secondary program, 
More striking are the findings that concern the brevity of the moden 
language course. More than four-fifths of French pupils abandon stud; 
of the language after the second year. Only 3 percent are to be found 
in the fourth year. In Spanish and German the course is even shorter 
While Latin has a more or less fixed year of beginning, the ninth grade. 
the modern languages may be begun at any time, and the pupils an 
almost equally distributed through the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
In the private schools, the modern languages are almost twice as popular 
as in the publie schools, and they enjoy, also, a much greater popularity 
in the colleges throughout the country as a whole. 

The administration of tests also consumed a large part of the tim 
and money of the committee. Some beginnings had been made, nota)l) 
by Wood of Columbia, who also coéperated with the committee, and by 
the Department of Education at the University of Iowa. The Commit. 
tee on Investigation felt it necessary to construct and standardize tests 
in vocabulary, grammar, and reading by other techniques than thos 
which had previously been employed, and to construct scales for measur- 
ing free composition in Freneh, German, and Spanish. It made al! of 
these commercially available for modern language teachers for th 
future. Wide administrations of tests took place in New York Stat 
in the junior high schools and at the Regents’ examinations, and in 25) 
schools and eolleges from the Atlantie to the Pacific, as well as in Canada 
Tests were also administered to about 8000 French pupils in the second 
ary schools of England. The committee’s reports include, therefore, « 
wide showing for the achievement of pupils in the three languages 
throughout a great part of the English-speaking world.’ The gener 

*They are issued by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New Yor! 
as American Council Alpha and Beta Tests in French, German, and Spanish, wi! 


manuals of directions, including norms, composition seales, ete., and keys and ¢la* 
record sheets. 

* Wood, B. D. ‘‘New York Experiments with New Type Tests in Modern Lat 
gauges.’’ Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern lL 
guages, I; Henmon, V. A. C. ‘Achievement Tests in Modern Foreign Languages. 
Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lanquages, \ 
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sults show an appalling misplacement. In the United States as a whole, 
t 60 pereent of the students are, in general, misplaced by a semester 
nore as measured by the school-year method of classification. The 
ding of the pupils tested in the various language abilities is meas- 
by the quality of the material on which the median performance 
ks down. Judged by this standard, it is clear that at least one-half 
e thousands who were tested failed by the end of the second vear 
tain any useful command of the language. 
Experiments with prognosis of modern language ability were carried 
eight individuals and teams. The results yielded a great amount 
data respecting the prognostic qualities of the intelligence tests, tests 


sh, in artificial languages, ete., and of combinations of such tests 


“ 


odern language prognosis.* As a net result, tests were found which 

ed an appreciable, even though slight, advance over the best prog- 

sis by intelligence tests. It cannot be said that the investigation has 

shown the possibility of constructing prognosis tests for modern language 

study of sufficient reliability to be used for excluding individual pupils, 

it has cleared up the knotty question as to whether there is a 

ecifie modern language ability or bundle of abilities. Some tests have, 

vever, been evolved that justify the hope that further experiments in 

s direction will bring results sufficiently better than pure guessing to 

ke them reliable instruments for placing students in special sections, 
perhaps even for excluding a certain class of defective students. 

(he Committee on Investigation drew up at the beginning of its 

a list of 123 problems relating to organization, curriculum ma- 

|, testing, ete., in modern languages, and these were farmed out to 

mber of institutions where departments of education or individual 

irs were found to take an interest in their investigation. <A large 

imber of these fell by the wayside, of course, but in all, 56 scholars 

esearch students at 28 institutions brought through studies that 

bute to a wider knowledge of modern language teaching and to 

fic problems relating to it. One of the most important of these was 

Buswell’s experiment with eve movements when learning to read the 


eign languages.” This showed, among other things, the gain through 


Henmon, V. A. C., and others. ‘*‘ Prognosis Tests in the Modern Foreign Lan 
ges.’’ Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Lan 
ATV. 
Buswell, G. T. ‘‘A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Lan 
ves.’’ Publications of the American and Canadian Committers on Modern Lan 
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direct methods of instruction in bringing the eye behavior of the learner 
into line with that shown when reading the vernacular, that is, with » 
mature procedure in reading. Others related to the finding of cultura! 
material in groups of foreign language texts commonly used in school 
and college, to the effect on achievement in modern languages of section. 
ing students according to ability, to the influence of modern language 
study on abilities in English (two very careful experiments by Werner 
and Woody with opposite results!), to the effect that experience with 4 
first modern language has on achievement in a second, and to the relia- 
bility of composition seales for rating free composition.”° 

A highly important undertaking, carried out by the Canadian Com. 
mittee, was the preparation of an exhaustive bibliography. This was the 
joint work of a modern language expert and a psychologist, and in. 
cludes discussions of a wide range of psychological contributions to 
language study." 

A considerable number of studies bear necessarily on the question of 
objectives and organization, as well as on methods of instruction. In. 
deed, these topies are concerned with all the results of the inquiry so far 
as they relate to present achievement in modern language teaching, its 
defeets and the possibilities for improvement. What do our pupils now 
accomplish? It has already been pointed out that present attainment, 
measured by objective tests, by at least one-half of the secondary schoo! 
pupils at the end of a two-year course does not show the ability to read 
or write the language or an ability in grammar which ean be interpreted 
as worthwhile. Of about 800 selected teachers who testified from their 
own experience, one-third did not feel that the ability to read is attained 
at the end of two years of study. An even greater proportion were of 
the opinion that neither in speech nor writing could their pupils at the 
end of this period use the language with suecess. As regards a develop- 
ment of these abilities to the point of success at the end of three years, 
opinion was divided, and the results of the testing were equally incon- 
clusive. In a report prepared by Professor Coleman on the topies under 
discussion,” the committee put the reading objective first on the list 


* Thirteen of these papers, including a history of modern language teaching i 
this country, appear in ‘‘Studies in Modern Language Teaching.’’ Publications o/ 
the American and Canadian Committers on Modern Lanquages, XVII. 

"Buchanan and MacPhee. ‘‘An Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology.’’ Publications of the American and Canadian Committees on Moder 
Languages, VIII. 

2<*The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages.’’ Publications of the America’ 
and Canadian Committces on Modern Languages, XII. 
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f those in which attainment is to be sought. Here it followed practically 


rer . , 
every authority and group that has expressed itself on the subject, that 


th a 
ra 
thon 


tior 


e ability to read French, German, or Spanish with ease after gradua 
is the most important asset which the American boy or girl can 
erive from modern language study is so obvious as to need no defense. 
ie lhe committee registered the opinion, not without disagreement among 
ts members, that too many things are now being attempted in the two- 
r course, and recommended for that course an experimentation with a 
rely increased amount of reading material adapted to the age and 
il needs of the students, and the subordination of grammatical and 
| training to the attainment of the reading objective. 
The extraordinary overlapping in modern language classes, which is 
rently as bad in Canada and England as in this country, is largely 
onsible for poor achievement and lack of standards. The situation in 
schools, at present, is no better than a chaos of mal-classification, and 
ne result is a profound discouragement on the part of teachers and 
lhe obvious way to rectify this is by a frequent use of objective 
a reclassification based on the results. Both of these steps de 
on the cooperation of school boards, principals, and teachers. 
Whether the two-year course can be extended for any considerable num 
if ber of pupils in the publie schools of this country is highly doubtful. 
possibility of attaining the reading objective referred to above is, 
ourse, dependent on a much more careful classification of students 
' | a much more ruthless elimination of incompetents than is now the 
('nder such cireumstances, it is quite easy to understand that any 
scussion of method must play a secondary réle until better conditions 
created. The committee did not succeed in bringing any direct ex 
the perimental results to bear on the problem of method, which plays so 
rt in the minds of modern language teachers. These teachers 
nourish a pathetie belief that there exists in some favorite method 
ther the only saving grace for accomplishing the now impossible task 
itting boys and girls into the possession of several abilities in the 
en languages; impossible because a much longer time and essentially 


ent conditions would be necessary to attain this end. At present 





. } it is only in those schools where active and intelligent departmental con- 
exists that any uniform development of the various capacities, to 
to understand the spoken language, to control grammatical forms 


: speech and writing, now takes place. 
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The difficulty, of course, lies to a great extent with the teacher him. 
self. The committee’s survey produced evidence of defects in training 
and experience drawn from the records of 10,000 teachers of the modern 
languages in secondary schools.** One-third of this teaching force has ay 
experience of not more than three years, only 30 percent of all have 
ever visited the foreign country whose language and culture they seek 
to teach. The median amount of training of this great host is four and 
one-half vears in the foreign language, a shorter course than that of an 
undergraduate major in the subject in most Class A colleges. The greater 
part of the training of these teachers, and all the training of a consicder- 
able percentage, is received in the undergraduate college. Beginning 
with this type of institution, the committee set out to define courses and 
requirements which should make the ‘‘major’’ in college a somewhat more 
adequate preparation for the teacher’s career. Some of the defects in 
training and experience are due to the indifference of legislators and 
school superintendents, for the ‘‘ blanket certifieate’’ is the absolute nega- 
tion of special training. Much of the difficulty is due to financial handi- 
eaps. The weakness of the modern language teaching corps is perhaps 
no worse than that found among other curriculum subject teachers, but 
the defects of the modern language teacher are more apparent, because 
his performance and product ean be checked more easily. 

The provision of vocabulary and grammatical material for the cw 
riculum on an objective basis was a matter to which the committee gave 
a great deal of attention. For the selection of this material it adopted 
the principle with which Thorndike and others had experimented in 
English and Henmon in French, the principle of frequency of usage 
Word lists and idiom lists in all three languages were prepared with 
the codperation of a large number of teachers," the items listed being 
drawn from a wide range of sourees and a wealth of material, which 
give the words and locutions and their sequential arrangement a relia- 
bility for textbook making and testing that has heretofore been unknown. 
Certainly these lists, which cost a great amount of money and labor, pro- 


™Purin, C. M. ‘*The Training of Teachers of the Modern Languages.’’ Pub! 
cations of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, XIII. 

“Vander Beke, G. E. ‘‘A French Word List,’’ XVI; Cheydleur, F. D. ‘‘A 
French Idiom List,’’ XV; Morgan, B. I. ‘‘A German Frequency Word Book.” 
IX; Hauch, FE. F. ‘‘A German Idiom List,’’ IX; Buchanan, M. A. ‘‘A Graded 
Spanish Word Book,’’ II1; Keniston, H. ‘‘A Spanish Idiom List,’’ XI. 
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le objective bases for finding words and idioms of progressive difficulty 
and for measuring the difficulty of texts and grammars that cannot be 
disregarded by teachers or publishers in the future. Unfortunately, the 
was too short to carry through frequency counts of syntactical 


enomena, but there is hope that these can be undertaken under other 
ispices. 
The Canadian survey showed, in one respect at least, a somewhat bet- 
pieture than that furnished by secondary schools of the United 
States..° The course north of the international boundary is rarely less 
three years, and in the case of French, usually four years. The 
Canadians have, however, their own difficulties, and these stand directly 
the path of the attainment of useful objectives, so that on the objee- 
ve tests their pupils showed no higher levels of achievement and the 


schools revealed just as chaotie a condition of misclassification and of 


lards as in this country. In the Dominion, whose people are essen- 
ly conservative, the University matriculation examinations, with their 
cid preseriptions for reading and their non-elastie forms of testing, lay 
a deadening hand on the development of real achievement in the lan- 
guages and kill the initiative of the teachers for fruitful experiment. 
lhe Canadian committee’s bulky volumes bring historical and other evi- 
lence of this conventionalism and ritualism, which is really an inheritance 
rom the methodology of the classical languages and rests mainly on a 
lief in the indirect or transfer values of language study rather than in 
necessity for making these subjects of direct value to the student 
when study has ceased. Strikingly enough, in Quebec, where French is 
nguage of major use and English-speaking students undergo con- 
stant and intensive drill in spoken French, the committee expresses its 
loubt as to whether the time and effort thus expended is rewarded by 
the results attained. 
\ny investigation of a curriculum subject at the secondary level be- 
es the target for a great deal of criticism, especially sinee such in- 
estigations have usually been conducted by friends of the subject. It is 
herefore very hard for observers to get rid of the feeling that the in- 
estigators are working pro domo. At the beginning, the American and 


idian Committees on Modern Languages did something to disarm this 


‘Modern Language Instruction in Canada.’’ Publications of the Ameri- 
i Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, VI and VII. 
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fecling through the appointment of an expert in educational psycholog, 
Professor V. A. C. Henmon of the University of Wisconsin, as a member y; 
the Committee on Investigation. They also associated, wherever possi) 
psychologists with modern language experts in the various phases of thy 
inquiry. Striking examples of suecessful codperation of this kind ar 
the Trabue French Composition Seale,** prepared by an_ educational 
psychologist with the codperation of 125 French teachers distributed 
throughout the United States and Canada, and the Van Wagenen-Patt: 

son German Reading Seales,"* which were constructed as a coédperatiy 
enterprise. That there were many defects in the organization of the sur. 
vey isnow apparent. Among these were the failure to make a study of thy 
effect of state and local modern language supervision on achievement, and 
the failure to organize controlled classes for inquiry into questions o/ 
method. In an undertaking of this kind, there is a limit to the amount o! 
‘‘organizatory’’ energy and supervision by any group and in an ad } 

organization this limit is soon reached. The study turned out to be larg 

a research and experimental undertaking and must be judged by stand 
ards applying to such enterprises. Like all research, it planted mam 
seeds which did not come up. Its most important findings were to |: 

bare in all of its starkness the situation as regards discontinuance ‘ 
study and misclassification and lack of standards. Its greatest concre’ 
contributions were the tests and seales and the frequeney studies of ew 
riculum material, with the data for further development of these tool 
and instruments. Perhaps its most important result was the demo 


“” ». 










stration that the chief problems in modern languages, such as the prope: 
age of beginning, the minimum period of worthwhile study, the effects 
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of disuse, the causes of error, ete., cannot be solved except through 












series of experiments carefully safeguarded and adequately supported 


en 


which shall last over a period of vears. This statement is true of se 
ondary edueation in general, for in this country, while some really ex 
perimental work has been done in the field of elementary educatior 
secondary cdueation is still in the zone of traditional usage, and t 
subjective opinions which one hears proclaimed with much assuram 
far and wide are not supported by experimental data. It is to be hope 
that means will be found very speedily for a systematic attack upo 
“Ineluded in the Manual of Direetions for the American Couneil Alpha Tes 


in French. 


"Issued by the Publie School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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of the questions relating to the secondary school through a series 


<periments whieh shall extend over a sufficient number of years to 


their results a seientifie standing."* 


Acting on a request of the general committee in charge of the modern lar guage 

on, the American Council on Edueation appointed a Committee on Modern 
aching to continue the work of research and experiment begun during 

y and to bring the results to the attention of modern language teachers 
ls to organize further experiments. 





























THE ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY FACULTIES 
FREDERICK L. WHITNEY AND ARTHUR K. GOODMAN 
Colorado State Teachers College 

Tue question of financial income and expenditure is one that is al- 
ways of vital concern to any economic group and is, to a greater extent 
than ever, e-gaging the attention of thinking men and women in every 
line of endeavor. That the educational group is no exception, is evi- 
deneed by the increasing number of reported investigations”? on this 
problem, 
A recent survey of this type is reported by Dr. Peixotto, Professor 

of Social Economies, at the University of California.* Miss Peixotto re- 
ports a detailed investigation of 96 faculty families in the University of 
California at Berkeley. 
The present report, which is a comparison of Miss Peixotto’s stud) 
and data obtained from seven state teachers colleges located in six states, 
is an attempt to show how the incomes and expenditures of the teachers- 
college group compare with those of the University of California fae- 
ulty members. The more important details of the subject have been 
selected for the comparison. 
After a careful study of the material presented by Miss Peixotto,' 

a comprehensive questionnaire was sent to eighteen teachers colleges. 
Returns were received from twenty families of seven state teachers col- 
leges located in six states. The facts thus obtained were then compared 
to Miss Peixotto’s study of the social and economic status of the faculty 
of the University of California. 


I. SOCIAL DATA 

Seventy-three members were included in the twenty families report: 
ing. (Table I.) The sex of the twenty-three children and of ten of the 
adults was not determined. 


‘Henderson, Y., and Davie, M. R. Incomes and Living Costs of a University 
Feculty. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. 

*Felmley, D. Economic and Professional Status of the American Teachers Co! 
lege Teachers (Proceedings of the National Education Association, LXV, 1927 
pp. 162-167. 

* Peixotto, Jessica B. Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard « 
Living. New York: The Maemillan Company, 1927. 

Peixeo 


Jessica B. op. ett. 
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The ages of a larger number of faculty members in each group, 
(Table II) were over 35 and less than 50 years. On the average, teach- 
ers-college instructors are older than those in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Generally the wives of the faculty members in the university 
group are younger than their husbands, while the ages of teachers-col- 
iege faculty members correlate quite closely with those of their helpmates. 
The size of the families of the two groups (Table IIT) is very similar. 
Twenty-five percent of the teachers-college families have no children 
25 pereent have one child, and 30 percent have two. Twenty percent 
have larger families. This is very similar to the size of families in the 


TABLE I 


Tur ToTaL NUMBER OF PERSONS IN ALL HOUSEHOLD Groups By SEX AND MATURITY 
ix 96 UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA FAMILIES, AND 20 FAMILIES IN SEVEN 
Srare TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Six STares,> 1929 











Adults Children under 16 Total 
A A A 
~ * = =—SE a 
University University University 

Sex’ of Teachers of Teachers of Teachers 
California colleges California colleges California colleges 

Male 109 20 68 177 20 

Female 157 20 53 210 20 

Not indicated 10 23 33 





Total 266 50 121 23 387 73 











* Peixotto, Jessica B. Getting and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living. (New 
York: The Maemillan Company, 1927), Table V. p. 6 

*A total of forty check-lists were returned: State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
State Normal College, Dillon, Montana, 11; Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado, 8; 
State Teachers College, San Diego, California, 2; State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota, 
4; Territorial Normal and Training School, Honolulu, Hawaii, 5; Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado, 5. Only twenty of these were from heads of families. 

©The Colorado State Teachers College questionnaire did not include sex information other 
than for the instructor and his helpmate. 


TABLE II 


Tue Lire AcE oF Facuvty MEMBERS AND HELPMATES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA® AND IN SEVEN STATE TBACHERS COLLEGES IN Six SraTeEs, 1929 





Faculty members Helpmates 
A... ~ A 
University Teachers University Teachers 
of California colleges of California colleges 


Life age” 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Less than 35 years 23 24.0 4 20.0 41 42.7 4 20.0 


35 to 50 years 60 62.5 9 45.0 44 458 ie) 45.0 

50 years and over 13 13.5 7 35.0 il 11.5 5 25.0 

Age not given 2 10.0 
0 


Total 96 100.0 20 100.0 96 100.0 2 











* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table VI. 


* Three wives in Colorado State Teachers College were two years older than their husbands, 
and one was six years older. 
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TABLE III 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE ACADEMIC FAMILIES STUDIED IN THE UNIVERSITY 
or CALIFORNIA* AND IN SEVEN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Srx STATES, 1929 





Number of families Percent 
: sonal i ea 

Number University of Teachers University of Teachers 

California colleges California colleges 
None 27 5 28.1 25.0 
One 24 5 25.0 25.0 
Two 25 6 26.0 30.0 
Three 11 11.5 5.0 
Four 7 2 7.3 10.0 
Five 2 1 2.1 5.0 
Total 96 20 100.0 100.0 


* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table VIII, p. 63. 


University of California and also to the size of family in the ordinary 
city home.* 

Less than 10 percent of the instructors in either group are foreign 
born. (Table IV.) Usually the foreign born instructor has a foreign 
born wife. A very small percentage of children are foreign born. The 
larger percentage of faculty members, approximately 50 percent, were 
born in the section of the country in which they are now teaching. In 
these groups, the larger percentages were born in the central and west- 
ern states. 


TABLE IV 


THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF NATIVES AND OF FOREIGN BoRN AMONG ALL MEMBER 
or 96 FAMILIES" IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA” AND 20 FAMILIES IN 
Seven Stare TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Srx Strares, 1929 


Married faculty 











members Helpmates Children* All persons 
3irtl . : 2 — Pa E 
Birth st. Zé st.2 £5 st. sé 2 : 
oe ef ao 2 es =—ASE of S = 
eE=O Ss es c= ss ESOS s= S 
pees £8 pervs ec bes && = &£ 
1. United States 
a. Number 86 16 86 19 142 31 $14 66 
b. Percent 89.6 80.0 89.6 95.0 v7.9 93.9 93.2 90.4 
2. Foreign 
a. Number 10 4 10 1 3 2 23 7 
b. Percent 10.4 20.0 10.4 5.0 2.1 6.1 6.8 96 
Total 
Number 96 20 96 20 145 3 337 73 
Percent 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“The University of California data exclude 50 persons other than members of the immedi 
ate family. All members are included in the Colorado State Teachers College study. 

» Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table X, p. 66. 

© This includes all living children regardless of age. 





*Davis, W. ‘‘The Earth’s Population Limit,’’ Current History, XXVI 


(August, 1927), pp. 773-777. 
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Il. SOURCES OF INCOME 


The median amount of regular salary, (Table V), for teachers-college 
faculty members is $3200; for the university, $3125. The quartile devia- 
tions show a much smaller range of salaries for teachers college instrue- 
tors. When the total income is considered, the median is higher and the 
range smaller for the university faeulty. The university faculty evi- 
dently inereases their income by means other than instrnetion to a greater 
extent than do teachers-college faculty members. One instructor of 
each twelve in the university group receives an income of over $10,000. 
Only one of twenty in the teachers-college group receives $9,000. 


TABLE V 


Tue Renative AMOUNT OF RravLAR SALARY AND OF ToTaL INCOME RECEIVED BY 96 
FAMILIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* AND 20 FAMILIES IN SEVEN 




















Zn State Teacners COLLEGES IN Six States, 1929 
gn Number of families 
h Regular salary Total income 
e€ Amount -_—= A ~ — A ~ 
’ University of Teachers University of Teachers 
re California colleges California colleges 
In £10,900 and over 8 
9,000 — 9,999 2 1 
at- 8,000 — 8,999 1 1 0 
7,000 —. 7,999 0 6 1 
6,000 -- 6999 3 2 4 4 
5,000 — 5,999 1 0 18 2 
4.000 — 4,999 23 2 28 a 
3,000 — 3,999 28 11 21 7 
2,000 -— 2,999 35 5 7 1 
RS Less than 2,000 Hb 1 
Total 96 20 96° 20° 
Q, $4,173.90 $3,700.00 $4,678.55 $5,800.00 
Median 3,125.00 3,200.00 3,787.50 3,600.00 
Q, 2,542.85 2,900.00 3,761.90 3,400.00 
~ Q 815.53 400.00 458.35 1,200.00 


* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XIII, p. 76. ’ 

®*The University of California study includes two men with reported salaries of $2,000 
Lo who were employed for a half year only. They are included in this table on a full yearly 
MASIS. 

© This includes two families in the University of California study who failed to report 
amount of income in addition to their regular salary. 


colleges | 


4 Additional instruction, research, and administrative work, (Table 
VI), contribute to the income of the teachers-college instructor. The 
first of these is the most important. University professors add to their 
income by six means, of which additional instruction and research are 
the most important. 


Ill, EXPENDITURES 


Miscellaneous items, (Table VII), including savings, insurance, in- 
vestments, ete., also ear, recreation, and other things constituted nearly 
one-half of the total expenditures for both types of families. 





Source OF EARNINGS BY FACULTY MEMBERS AND MEDIAN AMOUNT FROM Eacy 
SouRCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA" AND IN SEVEN STATE 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


TABLE VI 


TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Srx States, 1929 


Number reporting 
A 





Median 






[Vol. £3, No.; 





= — ———- rs TT. 
Source University of Teachers University of Teachers 
California colleges California colleges 
1. All oceupations 96 20 $3,787.50 $3,600.00 
2. Regular instruction 96 20 3,125.00 3,200.0 
3. All additional occupations 71 15 500.00 550.00 
4. Additional instruction 44 14 409.00 540.00 
5. Research 33 3 209.00 250.0 
6. Public service 15 0 75.00 0.0 
7. Expert advice or business 8 0 1,164.25 0.01 
8. Administrative 5 1 750.00 40.6 
9. Other 3 160.94 
* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XVII, p. 98 


TABLE VII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE EXPENDITURES OF AN ANNUAL AMOUNT OP 
$529,130.82 By 96 Facuity FAMILIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA® 
AND $82,187.00 By 20 Facutty FAMILies or Seven Strate TeAcners 
COLLEGES IN Srx STATES, 1929 


University of Teachers 
Item California colleges 
1 Bc er Oe KE a es Le (16.0) (13.0) 
ee eee ree rere ree (8.8) (9.6) 
a RN eee ere . 3.1 
a En oe akUdk ke cnet eaaedeseeete 3.4 
i  o''niknis dai eA ee Ri ee ; 2.8 
3. Shelter . Serb SSerseveeees oreo e sheers (15.8) (19.4) 
G... DE CEE, Sch wesanee duce ecw ee (13.8) (12.0) 
a. Furniture and furnishings......... 4.2 2.2 
a: Pe & me tebe bn teb bh eeawnses 4.2 1.8 
i eee Giecunséevecewecceesu 1.9 2.6 
G. Se os wed neee ch cdbencaseks ve 0.3 2.4 
Ce 16 bGd bie KERE ARO ON Oe OKO S 9.7 0.8 
f. Telephone, telegraph .............. 0.7 0.7 
g. House laundry and supplies........ 0.7 0.3 
h. Personal cleaning supplies......... 0.5 0.4 
i. Stationery and postage............ 0.2 0.3 
j. House cleaning supplies........... 0.2 0.2 
th a6 hebvek Gknsah oe suber ien anaes 0.1 0.2 
Se POROUNE cea cccsecsvsccass 0.1 0.1 
as) IID 4 n'a rte gs rk es a le a ae (45.6) (46.0) 
o Ss: badaaeavaaadeaned as 13.1 14.3 
i SD ao oaks bab endanuees sa 7.0 7.9 
SP a é eek axed asd dsauauees 3.0 9.5 
E, Pe od a cdcrrvanecceceteaves 5.2 4.2 
OC De b's weden gab. eeds kb ueenee dn 5.7 3.7 
a, ee ere 3.0 1.0 
- ne as bwebessaSaetekakeeaee een 2.3 1.5 
i, > - on ces vbsesiihbéee kesead 0.6 2.0 
i Se 4 cieseassnenes ion ces © 1.6 0.6 
S. SD ow. Sas etn weweebeeiewe 14 0.6 
; Ds A wes vendeedeéenandé 1.6 0.0 
, QR oo ceenccesececeustesuces 0.7 0.6 
i, TD c:s e0esereedawabeeuaaen “ 0.4 0.1 
WE i 4.0 oh. eb Rd ORR EES EER ESSE 00.0 100.0 


* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XXVII, p. 123. 

» The teachers college questionnaire did not determine the amount spent for each member 
of the family. 

© One family reported simply the total amount of cost of house operation. 
as ‘‘other’’ in the teachers-college distribution. 
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Shelter took nearly the same median total expenditure for each group 
($684 and $660), but a higher percentage of the total for teachers-college 
families. Rent or owner’s expense was similar in amount in the two 
situations. 

The university families spent the most ($808 and $538) and also the 
greater percentage of total expenditure for food, the reason being that 
living expenses are probably higher in California. Or possibly, the larger 
income of the university group results in the maintenance of a better 
table. 

The median expenditure for clothing is very similar for the two 
groups ($440 and $408). It is approximately 2 percent greater for the 
teachers-college faculties. 

House operation is more expensive at the University of California. 
The median ($568 and $400) and percentage amounts are both larger. 
This is probably to be expected, because of the higher average income 
of the university professor. 

An examination of the items of expenditure as given in Table VII 
shows that expenses for non-essentials are very small. On the whole, the 
expenditure for the different items is quite similar in the two groups. 

Food expenditure in relation to family size is shown in Table VIII. 
As noted in a previous paragraph, this is larger for university families. 
The rank difference correlation between expenditure for food and size 
of family is .88 + .06 for the university families and .68 + .16 for teach- 
ers-college faculty families. 

TABLE VIII 


MEDIAN PERCENTAGE OF EXPENDITURE FOR Foop IN RELATION TO S1zeE OF FAMILY 
AND ToTaL EXPENDITURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA® AND 
Seven StTaTe TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Srx States, 1929 


Size of Total number Median 
family Institution of families percentage 
8 University of California............. 1 22.50 

DUNO GED 6 voc dic beiwiccease 0 0.00 

7 University of California............. 4 18.33 
ro ns 1 22.50 

6 University of California............. 9 19.17 
Fe ED 6.6 n.e a bes eee dene cas 2 17.50 

5 University of California............. 18 20.00 
I SEED o oc-sia wb ns cwenosie ss 1 12.50 

4 University of California............. 21 16.88 
TS GE Kb pbb anes ee eensaes 4 12.50 

3 University of California............. 22 16.43 
SI oon 660A shen oe vee 6 20.00 

2 University of California............. 21 15.13 
RE DUD. bo dec bceedeedeadan 5 12.50 

Total University of California............. 96 17.24 
BORGES GRAD 6.0 ccc cceccecsecccs 19» 14.06 








* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XXXIV, p. 154. 
* One teachers-college family failed to report expenditure for food. 
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Seventy-four pereent of teachers-college faculty families spent at tu 
least $300 annually for clothing. (Table IX.) This was the largest th 
amount spent in the majority of cases. It can be seen that these people si 
dress conservatively. fi 

Approximately one-seventh of the university faeulty families and 10 gl 


percent of teachers-college families use one-fourth of their total expendi- 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 19 FacuuTry FAMILirs oF Seven State TEACHERS 
COLLEGES IN Srx States SpENDING A GIVEN AMOUNT FoR CLOTHING, 1929 





Amount Number Percent 
eee Ge Gi ccc cendchwokuses 14 73.7 
eS eee 3 15.8 
ee We EUG Sieh eo kb ae aie ne 2 10.5 
a, cicero 198 100.0 
* One family failed to report any amount spent for clothing. - 
$1 
TABLE X 
THe PrRoporTION or ToTaL EXPENDITURE Drevotep To Hovsine py 96 
FAMILIES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA® AND 20 FAMILIES IN 
Seven Stratr Treacners COLLEGES IN Srx States, 1929 
Number of families 
University of Teachers 
Percentage California colleges 
ee Ge WE Soi ccteundedbbesctone 5 1 
eS tae eee 4 0 
SS ee | eae rene 6 1 
~~ Ee ape 14 4 
I ta a ad rhea KE GRA Ha 26 rn 
I ee NN eta rahe cme ge ets 20 ; 
ee | ae eceean 14 2 
Dee Tee chs vad cok bs cdkoneeee 7 ry 
ia decnce ae Rarkewn aks 96 20 es 
Median percent .............. “16.3 17.8 
e 
* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XXXVII, p. 166. ; 
in 
TABLE XI te 
MrpIAN AMOUNT AND PERCENTAGE SPENT FOR SHELTER FOR A GIVEN AMOUNT OF TorTar 
EXPENDITURE FOR 96 FACULTY FAMILIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* AND 
20 Facunry FAMILIES OF SEVEN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Srx Srates, 1929 
Amonnt Percent ; 
a = # - IS 
Total expenditure University of Teachers University of Teachers 
California colleges California colleges il 
SIRGOO ONE GU ac ciccaccasse veces $773.30 6.4 
9,000 - Des ct ceocencsscves 246.56 2.7 
‘ 8,000 _ Riri sckewwey oe eet 643.68 7.9 
7,000 - Ds Bee beh eeaee wees 838.00 $1,402.50 10.7 18.0 ( 
6,000 = DC cote te ene wee waa 1,492.03 665.00 23.3 9.38 
1 | GOGO BOOBs is iacaresnee .. «954.80 2,400.00 18.7 19.2 li 
»4 BORO ae Bees dvecesseucds 669.50 1,025.00 15.3 22.0 
SOGG = GMM. ccc ticcess : 633.47 625.00 19.0 18.4 aK 
/ 2,000 — 2,909................ 426.00 525.00 16.8 18.0 9: 
} ation: a0i.. THR. cite emassaae ts $684.50 $660.00 15.3 18.0 
————— = == - : = SI 
* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XXXVIIT, p. 166. 
4 
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ture for shelter. (Table X.) The latter group cluster more closely about 
the median percentage of expenditure, (Table XI), than do the univer- 
sity families. The university families spend slightly more for house 
furnishings, (Table XIT), than do teachers-college families, but neither 
group is extravagant. 


TABLE XII 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES HAVING a Statep INcoME WuHo REPORTED 
EXPENDITURES FOR FURNISHINGS AMONG 96 FACULTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* AND 20 Faculty FAMILIES OF SEVEN 
Srave TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Six States, 1929 


Percent reporting Percent reporting Number reporting 





expenditure less expenditure more 
than $200 than $200 expenditure 
Total expenditure r 4 ‘ r A ~ r A 
University University University 
Teachers of Teachers of Teachers 
California colleges California colleges California colleges 
$10,000 and over.......... 33.3 66.7 6 
9000 — 9,999......... 20.0 80.0 5 
C000 — Beek swecnees 25.0 750 4 
$000 <= FOP Ke vwcces 66.7 33.3 100.0 3 1 
6,000 — 6,999......... 50.0 100.0 50.0 0.0 8 1 
5,000 — “Sree rre 82.3 50.0 17.7 50.0 17 2 
4000 =~ @QB08...ccaves 90.0 0.0 10.0 100.0 20 1 
S000 = Beeeesscccucs 86.4 100.0 13.6 22 8 
2000 — ZBOGB..ccccecs 87.5 100.0 12.5 8 1 
, ere “pecescs 73.1 78.6 26.9 21.4 93 14 








* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XLVI, p. 186. 


IV. HOUSING CONDITIONS 

Homes are owned by 64 percent of the university group and 53 per- 

cent of the teachers-college group. (Table XIII.) Ownership, appar- 

ently, is related more closely to individual preference than to income or 

expenditure. The size of the home, (Table XIV), appears to be adequate, 

in most eases, to the size of family. The size of the home, (Table XV), 
tends to grow larger with the increase in income. 





Vv. THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


A comparison of standards of living, as determined in other studies, 
is made with those reported for this investigation in Table XVI. Data 
are given under six main headings. 

The pereentage of expenditure for food is lowest for the teachers- 
college group and third from the lowest for the university. The academic 
faculties rank lowest in amount spent for clothing. Shelter and mis- 
‘ellaneous items, except investment and savings, claim a higher percent- 
age for these two groups. Investment and savings are about equal for 
six of the nine groups. 
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TABLE XIII 
PROPORTION OF OWNERS AND TENANTS FOR A SpecIFIED AMOUNT OF ToTAL Expenp) 
TURE FOR 96 FACULTY FAMILIES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNLA® AND NINETEEN 
FACULTY FAMILIES” IN SEVEN Sratre TEACHERS COLLEGES IN Six STaTes, 1929 





Owners (Percent) Tenants (Percent) 
Total expenditure University of Teachers University of Teacher 
California colleges California colleges 
$10,000 and over.............. oa 75.0 25.0 
ee © Cease centes oaees 80.0 20.0 
eee @ Tics sc useweneess 100.0 0.0 
fees BPP es ewes 100.0 100.0 0.0 
ieee oe Tei st ackees eed we 87.5 0.0 12.5 1004 
eee & Ba cr ctess senses 82.4 0.0 17.6 100° 
Cee S Gem ictccctcendsn ey 66.7 100.0 33.5 0.0 
Ree Mest eviatpiaswaae 40.9 55.6 59.1 444 
-t Oe! OTT eee 33.3 100.0 66.7 
WOM 6 & Hie winds nde ddween 63.5 52.6 36.5 474 


* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XL, p. 167 
* One teachers college family was excluded as the questionnnaire did not state whether 
the family owned or rented the home. 


TABLE XIV 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF Rooms OccUPTED BY HOUSEHOLDS OF A SPECIFIED SizFk IN THI 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA® AND SEVEN State TEACHERS COLLEGES 
IN Srx STATES, 1929 








Number of families” Number of rooms 
Size of household University of Teachers University of Teachers 
California colleges California colleges 
DS stwesvecivadsvnear 1 8.0 
T weeestenesesecvass 5 1 12.0 4.0 
WYTTTTECTCLCL CTS 10 2 9.0 11.0 
D veecesctovnesisses 16 1 9.0 7.0 
S ewsccuseceesvcéuanse 24 4 8.0 7.0 
D wseseséesdcesaseoee 19 5 6.0 7.5 
B evwceevsckss 6008 vos 21 a 5.0 4.0 
ee ee 96 17 8.0 7.4 





* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XLII, p. 168. 
> Three teachers college families were excluded as they failed to indicate the number of rooms 


TABLE XV 


MEDIAN NUMBER OF RooMS OccuPIeD BY HOUSEHOLDS OF A SpeciFiep INCOME IN TH! 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA* AND SEVEN STaTe TEACHERS COLLEGES 
IN Srx STaTes, 1929 








Number of families Number of rooms 
Pun SS Oe _ 
Size of income University of Teachers University of Teachers 
California colleges California colle 
Cae ON GIR i scans ddacsucics x 9.0 
90 MI onn cea Keebeeceens 2 125 
BY ee MR ons ocdendabauems 1 11.0 
Te SS De céeedwae eevee 6 8.5 
Gee © Bev cc csccavteciocseve 4 4 10.0 7 
ie © Dic cccecesesecessese 18 2 9.0 11.0 
GOGO @~ GRR cccccceisces a ee 28 4 7.5 8 
Dee ©. Bec ccccsesesesusec ‘ 21 7 5.5 6 
Ree. © BPP reccsctcecasececes 7 4.0 
Less than 2,000........... eneevae 1 6.0 
TEES ia seastvareicenccaeans 96 17 8.0 74 


| 
| 


* Peixotto, Jessica. op. cit. Table XLIII, p. 169. 
» Three teachers college families were excluded, as they failed to indicate the number of room® 
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TABLE XVI 
COMPARATIVE PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE MAIN ITEMS OF 
BupGeET FOR A FAMILY oF Four witH AN INCOME EQUIVALENT 
To $4800 Per YEAR 


Tnvest- 
Source Food Clothing Shelter House Miscel- mentand Total 
operation laneous = savings 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 > 
1. Teachers colleges ...... 13.0 9.6 19.4 12.0 - 30.1 15.9 100 
2. University of California 
fncnlie® .. s cedcnseevve 17.3 94 7.2 13.1 30.4 12.7 100 
3. Richards, Mrs. E.>..... 25.0 15.0 20.0 15.0 25.0 0.0 100 
4. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 22.0 15.0 23.¢ 14.0 11.0 15.0¢ 100 
5. Anglo-California Trust 
Company, San Francisco’ 20.0 12.0 25.0 0.0 15.0 28.0 100 
6. Society for Savings, 
CSO uk Kdea ono 8 21.3 15.0 25.0 13.7 12.5 12.5 100 
7. Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh.... 16.0 14.0 15.0 15.0 13.0 27.0 100 
8. Bank of Italy, San 
Pree. « suswevees 18.3 18.3 15.0 20.0 15.0 13.0 100 


9. Pacifie Oil Company, 
Amalgamated Oil Company, 
and Affiliated Company®. 25.0 117 18.3 13.3 20.0 11.7 100 


* Peixotto, Jessica B. op. cit. Table XXXII, p. 143. 
» Richards, Mrs. Cost of Living (apportionment for $4,000 in 1900) New York, John Wiley 


and Son, 1900. p. 39. 

© Includes 8 percent for insurance. 

“Size of family not given. No explanation of classification of items. Item under shelter 
called “maintenance probably includes both shelter and house operation. 

* Size of family not given. 

‘ Income of $3,600. 

©Income of $3,600. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Several pertinent facts are to be discerned in the foregoing com- 
parison. 

A. The general income and the cost of maintaining a certain standard 
of living are not conducive to large families among members of the 
teaching profession on the college or university level. The faculty 
groups compare somewhat closely with the average urban family in 
this regard. 

3. Members of teachers college and University of California faculties 
are beyond middle age by the time they attain the better positions. 
Even these positions do not pay enough in monetary returns to 
assure the instructors a reasonably comfortable and carefree old age. 


‘. In comparison with the incomes of other professional men, those of 


college and university instructors appear to be rather low, especially 
when the standard of dress and living required of these groups is 
cousidered, 

'). A comparison of median income, (Table V), and median expenditure 
shows that the latter exceeds the former in the ease of both groups. 
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This is interesting and leads to the conclusion that in neither grow 
is the balance between income and expenditure well maintained. |; 
fact, in a number of eases, the expenditure was the greater, and t| 
deficit for the year was met by borrowing. In many other cases 
there was no margin of saving. Thus, while some have what might 
be called a margin of safety between earning ability and necessary 
expenditure, others fail to attain even a balance. 

It is doubtful whether an instructor can put forth his best efforts 
when he must pay so much attention to the matter of ‘‘ making bot! 
ends meet’’ in a financial way. It may be inferred that this engages 
the attention of the majority of the faculty members included in this 
report. If best results are to be obtained, salaries should be suff 
ciently large to maintain a good standard of living, and at the sam 


time provide for future need. 
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SHORTER ARTICLES 


THE EPPECT OF EXEMPTION FROM FINAL EXAMINATION 
ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF TERM GRADES 


Max D. ENGELMART 
Uniwwersity of Tilinois 

Tur practice of exempting students from final examinations has been 
evaluated experimentally by Morley.t. He advances the following argu- 
ments in favor of the exemption system: 

“1. None of the advantages of final examinations as they may have 
existed heretofore will be sacrified by permitting exemptions. 

2. High grade students will continue to perform as efficiently in 
class rooms under the motive of avoiding examinations as they did when 
examinations served as a kind of ‘Sword of Damocles’ over their heads. 

3. Other students of average achievement will be inspired to greater 
cffort throughout the term in order to obtain the coveted exemption. 

4. Teachers will be relieved of a great amount of work in reading 
vid marking papers during examination week. 

5. The general moral tone of the school will be improved by volun- 
tarily granting to the student body the opportunity of earning relief 
‘rom an irksome task which keeps them in a constant state of anxiety 
regarding promotion.”’ 

Odell? has questioned the argument that the exemption system is 
sure to improve the general morale of the school. His peint of view is 
expressed in the quotation given below: 

“In faet it frequently has just the opposite effeet, inasmuch as it 
comes to be looked upon by pupils as more or less of a disgrace to have 
lo take examinations. . . . The whole exemption system tends too much 
to make the examination a penalty and a disciplinary device rather than 
un integral and edueative part of the instructional process. ”’ 

The present writer questions the first contention of Morley. Exemp- 

‘Morley, E, FE. ‘‘ Final Examinations and the Effeet of Exemptions,’’ High 
School Teacher, IL (March, 1926), 90-91, 

*Odell, C. W. Traditional Examinations and New-Type Tests. (New York: 
The Century Company, 1928), p. 51-52. 
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tion does cause the loss, in the case of the students exempted, of one of 
the chief advantages of examinations—their function as a measuring in. 
strument. Term grades are in all probability less reliable when no 
examination is administered at the end of the course. Research is needed 
on precisely this point, but it seems reasonable to suppose that a more 
representative sample of an individual’s ability is secured when in addi- 
tion to scores obtained during the course of a semester, the score on a 
final examination is included with appropriate weight being given to it. 
Fairness to the student demands that he be measured comprehensively. 

It is possible that exemption from final examinations tends to re- 
duce the reliability of the term grades assigned in another way. The 
data presented are inadequate since they represent what happened in 
one course in one school and for only one semester. They should be 
substantiated by other data from other courses and schools before they 
may be aecepted as revealing an inevitable effect of the exemption sys. 
tem. Figure I represents the distribution of term grades of 333 students 
in elementary college chemistry. Students were exempted from the final 
examination if their averages, prior to the final, were 80 or better. Ii 
appears from the distribution obtained that many students whose aver 
ages lay between 70 and 80 were prodded over the exemption line by 
their instructors. 


or) 
~ E ; 











FIGURE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF FINAL TERM GRADES, 333 STUDENTS IN CHEMISTRY 1 
GeorGiA SCHOOL oF TECHNOLOGY, First SEMESTER, 1926-7 
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If exemption had not been practiced, it is probable that the distribu- 
tion would not have exhibited the break between 70 and 80, nor would 
there have been so many eases above 80. It is commonly accepted that 
measures of abilities, for a large number of eases, tend to distribute them- 
selves aceording to the normal eurve. It is also a possibility that a 
skewed curve should be expected for measures of the abilities of fresh- 
men students where entranee requirements have not been sufficiently 
discriminating. There does not seem to be any justification, however, 
for the shape of the curve in Figure I, around the exemption point. The 
break in the curve is an abnormality indicative of poor measurement of 


abilities. 


THE MENTAL ABILITIES OF ADULTS IN SCHOOL 


Atonzo G. GRACE 
University of Rochester 


One of the issues in the field of Adult Education is that which is 
concerned with the indiseriminate promotion of courses. If quality is 
to be the ultimate objective of education, it follows that more attention 
must be paid to the mental abilities, interests, needs, and activities of 
the adults who participate in the various courses. The differentiation 
of courses to meet individual differences due to previous education, ma- 
turity, socio-economic background, near and remote ancestry, is an essen- 
lial part of the program of education for adults. 

The problem for investigation, therefore, may be stated as, ‘*The 
mental abilities of adults as related to adult interests, needs and activi- 
ties.’ In this study, however, only the distribution of mental abilities 
is shown. While the method employed in the investigation involved the 
use of several group tests, personal interviews, and questionnaires, as 
previously stated, only the results of the group tests are presented at 
this time,! 

The results of the investigation are shown in Table I which is a com- 
posite of all the tests. 


‘The complete study entitled, ‘‘The Mental Abilities of Adults as Related to 


, Adult Interests, Needs and Activities,’’ is published in Bulletin Number 2, Series 4, 


1950, Division of Adult Education, Cleveland Board of Education. 
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TABLE I 
A Composite Picture OF THE MENTAL ABILITY *6 3,819 ADULTS REGISTERED Py 
Courses UNpDER THE DIRECTION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION AS 


MEASURED BY SEVERAL TESTS* 


No. of Percent 
Adults very Percent Percent Percen: 
Test Tested Superior Superior normal slow 
1. Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge... 2400 1.6 9.0 68.0 213 
2. Otis Self-Administering, higher form. . 602 2.7 12.8 60.9 236 

3. Otis Self-Administering Test, higher 

form, (second group)............. 287 11.1 10.1 62.1 187 
4. Otis Self-Administering, Int......... 28 10.7 14.3 60.7 143 
5. Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 22 5.2 8.1 67.1 196 
6. Ohio State Psychological Test....... 80 2 6.2 60.3 26.1 


*Calculated on the basis of percentile rank. 
Consider this information graphieally and it may be seen that th 
large percentage of these adults ——- in publie school cours 
are average American citizens. Sixteefffpercent are superior or ver 
superior, while twenty percent may be classified as being mentally sloy 
The distribution of ability is shown graphically on Figure I. 
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FIGURE I 


Tue DistriputTion oF MENTAL ABILITY OF ADULTS AS SHOWN BY THE AVERAGES | 
Six Tests Given To 3,819 PARTICIPANTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
ror ADULTS SPONSORED BY THE CLEVELAND BoarD OF EDUCATION 


The results of the Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge are shown ! 
-Figure II. The test. was given to 2400 adults who were registered for 
variety: of courses. It represents a random sampling from the comple’ 
registration. 
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FIGURE II 
GRAPH SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION BY ABILITY OF 2400 ADULTS ACCORDING TO THE 
RESULTS OBTAINED ON THE THORNDIKE TEST OF WorD KNOWLEDGE 
AND BASED UPON NORMS ESTABLISHED BY THE TEST 
















SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data are significant for an adult education program not only 
curricula designed to meet the formal credit, diploma, or certificate 
quirements, but, also, in the organization and promotion of informal, 
on-credit courses. The following conelusions may be drawn from the 
ta herein presented : 

1. The 20.3 pereent who registered as slow on the tests should defi- 
itely be eliminated from college preparatory, diploma, and certificate 
Nurses, 

2. Adults with superior or very superior mental ability as indicated 
a variety of tests, (and in this investigation 16.4 percent of the group 
tained these levels), should not be forced to travel at the same pace 
‘s those with lower ability. « Courses must be broken up into units, 
ereby permitting adults to progress at their respective rates, speeds, 
d levels of mental ability. An objective test should be given upon the 


RAGES ¢ 
AM 


own ! 


for @#}mpletion of each unit and a standard test upon completion of the course. 
omple 3. The distribution of mental abilities among adults as indicated by 


is investigation indieates the need for a guidance program which will 
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he based upon a“eareful analysis of the individual’s needs, interests 
activities, and abilities. To depend upon interest alone as a medium for 
the organization of courses or the counselling of individuals is to ignor 
other factors of equal or greater importance in the educational process 

4. The results of the Ohio State Psychological Test indicate that 26,1 
percent of the graduates of the college preparatory course for adults 
would likely fail to profit by a college experience. There should be. 
therefore, a differentiated curriculum in evening schools that would per- 
mit the careful and early selection of those who are preparing for college 
and, similarly, of those who are not interested in college but in a general 
high-school course with specialization in ecommerce and business, tech- 
nology, or trade. 

5. It is safe to say that approximately eighty-five percent of adult 
groups already registered for courses are capable of profiting by their 
new educational experience. “It is doubtful if the other fifteen percent 
are worth expending time, energy, and money on. 

Adults are entitled to as much edueation of the kind they are able 
to assimilate as a community is able to provide. If continuing education 
means, however, that there must be stimulating agencies to awaken men 
from their own inertia, to awaken men from a contented day dream, then 
the process is fundamentally wrong and should be discouraged in every 
detail. Those who would stimulate artificially the entire community to 
improve itself by taking courses, are injuring not only the community 
but also the adult education movement. Interest in self improvement 
must be real and the urge must come first from within the individual. 
Too many of those who need sound instruetion in some of the fundamen: 
tals of life have been sold courses far beyond their comprehension, inter- 
est, or assimilative ability. The interests of adults in continuing their 
education must be genuine and must develop as a result of a real nee. 
The process, otherwise. becomes one of schooling, an expensive proces 
and one in whieh publie educational institutions cannot well afford to 
participate, 


ABILITIES AND DISABILITIES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
IN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


H. J. ARNOLD 
Wittenberg College 


THAT some students come to college with deficiencies in knowledge 
of the fundamentals of algebra is well known by most college teaclie™ 
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of mathematies. Deficiencies in algebra, because of their relation to col- 
lege physies, college algebra, and trigonometry, would seem to constitute 
a distinet handicap in the successful pursuit of college work. In some 
instances, in fact, such disabilities on the part of the students are the 
most frequent eause of failure. There is some evidence that this is 
actually the ease. 

Thorndike’ has clearly shown, for example, that physics problems, 
among others, require the ability of the student to choose the appropriate 
formula, to make substitutions, and to solve the resulting equations. 
These involve such skills as clearing of fractions, transposing, combin- 
ing, and, frequently, the finding of the numerical square root and other 
fundamental skills. 

For the solution of problems in chemistry, the ability to form a cor- 
rect proportion is of high value. The algebraic operations that can be 
applied with considerable advantage in this field are those dealing with 
proportions of various kinds. Obviously, a student who is deficient in 
certain essential algebraic skills is at a considerable loss in attempting 
to solve problems of this type. 

The data of the present study were obtained by giving the Hotz First 
Year Algebra Seales to two freshman classes in college algebra. These 
students had pursued high-school algebra for an average of approxi- 
mately two and one-half semesters, and, at the time the tests were given, 
had completed approximately a third of the first year’s course in college 
algebra. 


RESULTS 


In considering results, it is well to keep in mind that the Hotz Alge- 
bra Seales are time tests. This fact may account in a large measure for 
the relatively high percent of omissions (average, 16 percent) in the 
‘ Equations,’’ ‘‘Problems,’’ and ‘‘Graphs’’ tests. Many students, of 
course, are very deliberate in solving algebraic operations and some are 
slow, which necessarily places them at some disadvantage in a time test. 
An idea of the individual differences in speed may be appreciated from 
the fact that one student solved 9 problems correctly in 4 minutes, while 
another required 15 minutes to work 2 problems. 


' Thorndike, E. L., et al. The Psychology of Algebra. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1924, 
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Table I indicates the scores for each of the five scales, together wit) 
the medians for the college group and the median standard of achieve. 
ment for first year high-school students at the end of a year’s work. The 
percent of college students scoring below this standard is also given. 

Results from test to test indicate interesting variations. Two students 
received a score as low as 2 in the addition and subtraction seale, while 
in multiplication and division one student dropped as low as a score of |, 


TABLE I 


A. DISTRIBUTION OF ScoRES MADE By 52 CoLLEGE StTupENTS (90 PerRceENT FRESH MES 
ON Each OF THE Five Horz First YEAR ALGEBRA SCALES 


B. THe MepIAN STANDARD OF ACHIEVEMENT FOR EACH SCALE. 
C. PERcENTS Scoring BELOW STANDARD MEDIANS FOR First YEAR HiGu-Scuoot 


STUDENTS. 
Number Add. Malt. Equation Problems Graphs 
Prob. and and and 
Correct Subtr. Div. Formula 
12 1 2 
11 1 1 
10 1 4 
Y 4 3 5 
x 6 8.M.** 7S.M. 9S.M 3 4 
7 10 M.* 3 8M. 12 4 
6 rT 15 M. 13 a *. 9 S.M. 
5 8 11 7 7 15 M. 
4 u 9 3 12 9 
3 2 7 9 
2 2 2 
1 1 
Total 52 53 52 §2 52 
Standard ee e 7 i 
Median 7.9 7.9 7.8 5.6 5.6 
Group 
Median 6.6 6.2 74 6.0 5.4 
Percent 
Scoring 
Below 
Standard 
Median 77 79 60 50 67 


*M—Group Median. 
**S.M.—Standard First Year High-school Median. 


Likewise, two students in the graph test each received a score of 2. The 
largest number of low scores (3 and below) is found in the problem an: 
the graph scales, the total of such scores being 18. In the two tests cov- 
ering the four fundamental processes, an average of 77 percent scored 
below the standard norm while the other three averaged 59 percent below 
this standard. It is interesting to note that the lowest group median is 
found in the graph scale while the highest appears in the equation sealr. 
An average of only 37 percent made scores at or above the standard firs’ 
year high-school median. 
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An analysis of the errors discloses that the major difficulties en- 
countered in the addition and subtraction seale centered around the four 


The fag operations involving fractions. These were missed entirely by an average 
n, of $1 percent of the group. Likewise, in the multiplication and division 
dents fmm scale, the only four operations involving fractions were missed by an 
while fag average of 53 pereent and omitted by an average of 22 percent. In the 
of 1 first three seales, an average of 56 percent failed to solve 18 out of a 


total of 14 exercises involving fractions. Mention may also be made of 
the fact that 86 pereent failed to solve a rather simple problem in addi- 
tion of radicals (20 plus 45 plus 4%) and 44 percent missed entirely a 
problem in multiplication of radicals. 

The following are types of errors found in the equation and formula 


IMEN) 


O0OL 
scale, together with the frequency of occurrence of each type, expressed 
- as percent of the total number of errors made in the seale. 
Kinds of Errors Percent of Total Errors 
on ee OW ee ee ee ee ee eer ee 25 J 
Performing wrong operation in solving for the unknown.............. 13 
es et Pe se ee aan sO a ee Se SER BR 18 
aces: De Ge Or NN 5 bo Fs hades detache bene esbusekean es 12 
ee ey ee re ee ee ee 9 
3M. OO. tk ES iy ate ba ah ew hn ee KA eh od Nae et ee 9 
nei: Ta ee WHEE UE Bis io ho wo. bi eens seabed rianasares 5 
oe ED TEL TET COTE R TTT ETT CTT ee eee 5 
[ED CHUN Sc bend ick Co abner eeeiede ches eeeeecbeueenaba 4 


Te eT eT eer Te eh Pee TTT LTE Cr LETT TT Te eT eT 100 7 


In the **Problems’’ seale, it was found that each problem was missed 
hy an average of 27 percent of the students, as against an average of 
40 percent for each problem of the scale involving various operations in 
multiplication and division. Omissions in the former seale averaged 33 
percent as compared to 15 percent in the latter. In this seale, the major 
difficulty seemed to center around the forming correct equations. Solv- 
ing the equation is not required. The errors in equation construction 
occurring in three typical problems will suffice to indicate the wide varia- 


The tion of the types of errors in these operations. 


nid 
Problem 4: “A gold watch is worth ten times as much as a silver wateh, and both to- 


‘Ov: 
gether are worth $132.00. How mach is each worth!” Errors—-23 pereent, Omissions—None 
red Correct equation: 2 + 10a — 132 
| Incorrect answers given Fr 
ow 
: y + 10x = 132 6 
1 Is z+y = 132 2 
10z = 132 2 
ile. 10x—y = 1382 1 
10z = 132 
rst +y 
2 





Total 1 
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Problem 7: ‘The total number of circus tickets sold was 836. The number sold to aduly 
was 136 less than twice the number of children's tickets. How many were sold of each! 
Errors—40 percent. Omissions—-6 percent. 

Correct equation: 24 — 136 = 836 
Incorrect answers given 


r+ 2r—136 = 836 
136 — 22 = 836 
22-—z— 136 = 836 
2r7— 1386 =—f 


em et Oe 


Other answers 


Total 


to 
— 








Problem 9: “The area of a square is equal to that of a rectangle. The base of th: 
rectangle is 12 feet longer and its altitude 4 feet shorter than the side of the square. Find the 
dimensions of both figures.” Errors—30 percent. Omissions—32 percent. 

Correct cquation: a2? = (#—12) (a—4) 
Incorrect answers given 


Failure to form equations 
(2 + 12) (y— 4) 

(# + 12) (#—4) 

12L —-4W = 11 
t-y=12+4—4 
fs—y=- 123+ 2—1—2# 
r—i2--y=0 

Other answers 


Total 


os 
ee rll me 


A word should be said concerning errors made in the ‘‘Graphs” 
seale consisting of eight exercises. The fact that an average of 27 per- 
cent of the group were unable to read or construct certain compara- 
tively simple graphs, and further that an average of 38 percent entirely 
omitted the last four problems, would seem to point to a noticeable lack 
of knowledge of the elementary principles of graphing on the part of a 
number of college students. 

More specifically, it may be stated that 40 percent of the group were 
unable to plot correctly the two equations x +4y=11, and 2x—y=4; 46 
percent could not convert a Fahrenheit reading to the Centigrade scale 
from a standard graph; while 36 percent plotted incorrectly the simple 
equation x+y=5, Eight students, or 15 percent of the group, failed to 
interpret a simple population graph, while 25 percent could not read a 
graph representing the distance passed over by a man walking at the 
rate of 3 miles an hour for a number of hours. It would seem from these 
results that here is a type of deficiency that should receive careful con- 
sideration in view of the importance of graphs in modern textbooks. 
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SUMMARY 


The study discloses certain rather clear-cut weaknesses of first year 
llege students in high-school algebra. These weaknesses would seem to 
indieated by the fact that an average of 66 percent of the group tested 
«ored below the standard first year high-school norm in the five scales 
of the test. Omissions averaged 25 percent in the five tests. 
The error analysis indicated that, in the first three scales, an average 
of 56 pereent were unable to solve 13 out of a total of 14 operations in- 
volving computations with fractions. Some of the error types occurring 
most frequently were: (1) errors in clearing of fractions, apparently 
due to inability te find the L.C.D.; (2) errors due to failure to heed 
changes of signs in combining and removal of parenthesis; (3) incorrect 
reduction in the ease of similar fractions and fractional answers; (4) 
failure to invert the divisor; (5) errors in removal of parentheses; (6) 
inability to formulate correct equations proved to be a major difficulty 
in connection with problem solving; while (7) inability to read com- 
paratively simple graphs proved to be another outstanding deficiency ; 
and (8) marked inability to indicate relationships in terms of algebraic 
symbols was also found. A considerable number of students seemed to 
have difficulty in determining whether the problem called for one or two 
unknowns. 



































EDITORIALS : 
Ts eecsemnianmnineaalll 


SUPERVISION IS TEACHING 

There are two aspects to the training of teachers: (1) the instity. 
tional training of teachers, and (2) the in service training of teachers, 
This latter aspect of the training of teachers is also a phase of supervision 
and is usually referred to as the training of leachers in service. The 
point of this editorial is that the training of teachers in service is teach- 
ing and that the study of this activity might be improved if it were mon 
generally so defined. 

It is customary when one uses the expression, ‘‘teaching,’’ to think 
of instructing pupils, and to employ the more general expression, ‘*‘ pro- 
fessional education of teachers’’ or ‘‘the training of teachers’’ for the 
instruction of teachers. Thus, when one speaks of the training of teae- 
ers in service, he thinks of teachers’ meetings, classroom visitation and 


conference, demonstration teaching, directed practice, directed observa cor 
tion, and directed reading through bibliographies and bulletins. While hel 
these means of training teachers are all effective in certain ways, it is ade 
the writer’s belief that something is lost because of the failure of man) of 
supervisors to relate these practices to the more general field of teach illy 
ing. Supervision, from this point of view, is, after all, the teaching o one 
teachers how to teach. The successful teacher is one who has acquired to 
the abilities, knowledges, skills, attitudes, and ideals essential to the sue swe 
cessful performance of the teaching act. One sometimes acquires th tea 
impression that some supervisors believe that knowledge alone is the tio 
road to success In teaching. To teach successfully, one must have ae sim 
quired not only knowledge, but special skills, favorable attitudes ané anc 
ideals. the 


As one looks to the more general field of instruction, he finds ther 
a considerable amount of suggestive material for supervisory teaching: 
(1) Diseussions of educational curricula and objectives. These discus 
sions suggest the need for investigations of the curricula and of ob 
jectives in connection with supervision. (2) Discussions of the organize 
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tion of subject matter for teaching purposes: the logical and psycholog- 
ical organization of subject matter; inductive and deductive methods of 
instruction; learning by doing versus the mastery of subject matter; 
working from the simple to the complex versus complex to simple, con- 
crete to abstraet versus abstract to concrete, particular to general versus 
general to particular; ete. (3) Diseussions of the factors conditioning 
learning: intelligence, aptitude, attitude, desire to excel, attention, dis- 
tribution of practice, health, character, emotional stability, methods of 
work, ete. (4) Discussions of the learning process, how learning takes 
place, the transference of training, ete. (5) Individual differences. (6) 
Educational diagnosis and remedial instruction. (7) Improvability: the 
kind, amount, and rates of learning under instruction. (8) Experi- 
mental! studies of teaching procedures. And (9) the measurement of the 
results of instruction. ‘These discussions are all suggestive of the kinds 
of researches that need to be made in the development of new programs 
for the improvement of the training of teachers in service. 

In this connection, the writer should like to say that he believes that 
too little attention has been given to skill in the performance of the 
teaching act. Learning to teach is very much like learning to drive an 
automobile or learning to play tennis except that it is infinitely more 
complex and varied and involves in a larger degree the verbal modes of 
behavior. It is probably more akin to the learning of how to deliver an 
address so as to hold an audience. Demosthenes mastered the enunciation 
of words by practice on the seashore with pebbles in his mouth and this 
illustrates only one of the many details of manner and appearance which 
one must acquire in learning to address an audience. There would seem 
'o be need for a psychology of skill in teaching. One should want an- 
swers to questions like the following: How does one aequire skill in 
teaching? What is the relation of knowledge to skill? What is the rela- 
tion of attitude to skill? What is the relation of ideals to skill? ete. A 
similar point might be made of the lack of attention to details of appear- 
ance and of manners. One becomes aware of a great number of issues in 
the training of teachers when one thinks of supervision as teaching. 

A. S. Barr 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Carmns, Laura. A Seientifie Basis for 
Health Instruction in Publie Schools. 
University of California Press, 1929. 
Volume 2. 105 pp. 

In this work, there are five clearly de- 
fined steps. First, the author determines 
objectively the health needs of people. 
Second, she studies what authorities con- 
sider to be the means of taking care of 
these needs. Third, these means yield cer- 
tain essential items which form the basis 
of the checking list for evaluating courses 
related to health. Fourth, these same es- 
sential facts of health are translated into 
a test which is given to junior and senior 
high-school pupils. Fifth, based on the 
results of the appraisal of courses and 
the test, the author makes recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of health in- 
struction, 

The first task of the investigator be- 
longs to the general class of curriculum 
investigations which utilizes publie doeu- 
ments and social statistics to determine 
objectives. In this ease, the data were 
statistics of mortality, disabling diseases, 
minor ailments, and physical defeets. 
The second task consisted of the selee- 
tion of items of knowledge that are fun- 
damental to health. The sources used for 
this purpose were works of scholars and 
experimenters in public health and medi- 
cine. The facts are reduced to a compact 
summary of essentials, 

With these facts as a basis, the third 
task of the investigator was to construct 
a check list and to submit it to the teach- 



























ers of courses involving instruction jy 
health in seventeen junior and senior high 
schools. In the senior high schools, physi 
ology presents the essential health ma 
terial better than any other course, but it 
is far from adequate. In the junior hig) 
school, biology and general science are 
the best media of health instruction. I» 
struction appears to be strongest in per 
sonal hygiene which has least support in 
scientific knowledge, and weakest in 
epidemology which has strongest support 
in seientific knowledge. 

The fourth task was a further check o/ 
the present status of health instructior. 
A test consisting of 51 items based » 
the fundamental facts of health pre 
ously determined, was given to 182 
pupils who made an average score of 5) 
percent. The analysis of the data ob 
tained by means of the check-list of healt! 
items and by means of the testing pro 
gram, yielded certain conclusions. Time 
is wasted on the teaching of non-essen 
tials. The chief responsibility of health 
instruetion should not be placed on tl 
teachers of physical education. The pres 
ent scheme permits the students to 
through school with a limited amount o! 
health information. It is necessary) 
work out a carefully organized sequen 
of subject-matter and health for ail 
pupils, 

The study is clear, direct, and well or 
ganized. Although any of the four divi 
sions of Miss Cairns’ study could have 
made a major problem of investigation, 
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her conelusions, in the main, are war- 
ranted, and within the limits of the data 
studied. Along with a similar study made 
by Lerrigo, it belongs with the best of 
the curriculum investigations. The study 
appeals to this reviewer especially, be- 
cause it goes to certain direct and sei- 
entifie sourees outside of education for its 
Henry HARAP 
Western Reserve University 


material. 


AND Prapopy, MAy FE. 
John Day 


Anprus, RUTH, 
Parent-Child Relationships. 


Co. 


Parent education is rapidly assuming 
its rightful place in publicly supported 
educational institutions, but its methods 
must differ from those usually in vogue 
therein. 

This book presents not only material 
for parent edueation groups, but also sug- 
gests methods for presenting this ma- 
The contents are divided into ten 
study units, all of which deal with the 
general subjeet of human relationships. 
The particular relationships presented for 
disenssion are parent—child, brother— 
sister, parent—parent, and the relation- 
ships of adults and children to society 
and the community at large. Each of the 
study units is divided into, (1) a state- 
ment of objeetives, (2) questions which 


terial. 


are to serve as guides for discussion, (3) 
Suggested projects or 
which serve as guides for study- 
ing the individual home situation, and 
also Suggest practical applications of the 
principles which have been diseussed, and 
both technical and _fie- 
Each unit is followed by a section 
containing exeerpts from a carefully se- 
leeted list of books and articles, and per- 
taining to the subject of discussion. The 
authors state that their suggestions for 
presenting the material are designed for 


‘experience 


+ °° 
guides, 


+) references, 
t ion, 
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leaders rather than teachers, i.¢., they 
wish to encourage group thinking and 
solution of parental problems by the par- 
ents themselves, rather than the handing 
out of ready-made formulae by so-called 
experts and the blind aceeptance of these 
formulae by the parent. 

Both the choice of material and the 
method of its presentation are excellent 
and should stimulate intelligent thinking 
on parental problems. 

It seems evident, however, that the 
hook will be used with the greatest suc- 
cess by those groups whose membership 
represents a rather high educational back- 
ground. The so-called ‘‘ underprivileged ’’ 
parent and even the parent of average 
intelligence will need to be given some- 
thing written in very much simpler lan- 
guage and of a more direct appeal to 
actual home situations than is this book. 

Unfortunately, it is still true that par- 
ent educators are doing the least for that 
group of parents who need our most 
urgent help. It is clearly recognized that 
one of our most difficult problems is that 
of preparing study materials suitable for 
such parents. Our terminology and vo- 
eabulary present the first obstacles. The 
individual who can translate some of our 
very good books on parent education al- 
ready on the market into very simple 
language will be doing a very real service 
to this group of parents. Even though 
the authors state in the Introduetion that 
the basis for grouping parents for study 
should be according to parents’ neeas 
rather than educational background, it 
has, nevertheless, been the experience of 
others who are trying to be of serviee to 
parents, that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to hold the interest of parents 
with study material which is too advanced 
for their comprehension. And we must 
interest them if we wish to educate them. 

The authors have prepared a most help- 
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ful set of outlines. The hook should be 
of definite service to many parents who 
are eager to meet their many problems 


intelligently. Amatie K. NELSON 
Ohio State University 


Jonunson, PALMER O, Curricular Prob- 
lems in Science at the College Level. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. viii + 188 pp. 


So that college botany may more satis- 
factorily fill its intended réle in the col- 
lege curriculum, the present study is an 
attempt to evaluate the beginning course 
in college botany in terms of the func- 
tions it performs for the courses for which 
it is a prerequisite. 

The study is based upon an investiga- 
tion of the elementary botany work of- 
fered at the University of Minnesota, and 
involves an exhaustive study of that in- 
stitution’s offerings in this field from 
beginning of the instruction of this sub- 
jeet to the present time. 

The difficulties, in the beginning 
course, of meeting the demands of all 
sequent courses are ably presented by 
summaries of the content and method of 
teaching in the elementary course and 
the courses to which it is prerequisite. 
There seems to be a weakness in the judg- 
ment of service performed that is based 
almost entirely upon factual content 
without recognizing service which might 
be performed in the field of increased 
skills, modified attitude, and changing 
interests, 

The reviewer remembers his experience 
with first-year college botany, which made 
him vow never again to take a botany 
eourse in spite of the fact that he came 
to college to prepare for work in forestry. 
While he finds, in the present study, a 
summary of the preferences of its stu- 
dents who take up elementary botany, he 
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looks in vain to discover whether or no 
the course encouraged or discouraged fur. 
ther work in the field in which an initia! 
preference existed. It would seem that 
the suecess of a course might be based 
to a considerable extent upon the inter. 
ests it fosters in the students that take 
it as well as on the facts remembered for 
use in other courses. This does not seem 
to be recognized in the present study. 

The method followed in the study justi 
fies the recommendations made as to rea! 
location of certain studies in the general 
college course and should be of interest to 
all concerned with the teaching of bo- 
tanical subjects at the college level. Were 
its findings put into practice it would un- 
doubtedly lead to a reduction of dupliea- 
tion of activities and result in consequent 
improved use of time during the students’ 
period of training. The study is of dis 
tinet value though it cannot be consi?- 
ered as having exhausted the possibilities 
of further profitable study of the prob 
lem. E, LAWRENCE PALMER 
Cornell University 


Meyer, Haroup D., AND EppLeEMAN, Saw 
vEL McKee. Financing Ertra Curr’ 
cular Activities. New York: A. & 
Barnes and Company, 1929. xii + 192 


PP- 


Within the past ten years a wealth of 
material covering the field of the extra- 
curricular activities has been published. 
Following the publication of the Twenty: 
fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Edueation, numerous 
hooks and treatises appeared on various 
phases of extra-curricular activities. The 
Extra-Currieular Library was conceived 
as « library of material in this field, to 
be published in twelve volumes according 
to fields already organized and to te 
added to as other activities in the extre 
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curricular field could be developed. The 
first volume of this library has recently 
come from the press. 

The author of this volume has en- 
deavored to give a cross-sectional view of 
the types of plans for financing an extra- 
enrricular program, now in use, He ascer- 
tained from the principals of the out- 
standing schools of the United States the 
plan or plans for sueh financing in their 
own schools. The following information 
was requested: ‘‘(1) How do you raise 
money to finance extra-curricular activi- 
ties?’’ **(2) What methods do you use 
in the equitable distribution of this 
money!’ £* (3) How do you handle funds, 
that is, what is the system of accounting 
used?’’ “*(4) Give ideas or suggestions 
of your own about raising and adminis- 
tering funds,’’ and ‘‘ (5) Send bulletins, 
leaflets, charts, diagrams, feature cuts, or 
other material that will aid in clearly 
explaining your plan.’’ 

The material of this book is divided 
into two parts. The first is a running 
account of practices found among the 
schools as contained in the three chap- 
ters: ‘*How Some Schools are Raising 
Money, Methods of Distributing Finances 
and Accounting for Moneys.’’ The sec- 
ond part consists of four appendixes (or 
appendices) in which systems of financing 


justi: 
real: 
neral 
st to 
ie 
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rob- 
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as found in particular high schools are 
given in complete detail including the 
forms whieh the school uses in operating 
its financial program for the extra ecur- 
These appendixes ap- 
jear to be the most valuable part of the 
hook. 
introduce change in the financial system 
of his activities has long been desirous 
of sample systems upon which to pattern 
that of his own school. These have been 
supplied here. Eighteen pages are used 
in giving the school fund budget, cash 


rienlar activities. 


The school principal, zealous to 
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receipts, and expenditures of a typical 
school. 

The author has not contributed any- 
thing new to the field of extra-curricular 
activities, though he has culled from the 
general literature of the field the material 
which applies directly to the problem of 
finance. No attempt has been made to 
tie the accounting for moneys in this 
field with that of the publie money of 
the school district. As a collection of 
financial systems and programs, it un- 
doubtedly represents a contribution to the 
movement for the improvement of finan- 
cial accounting for moneys raised 
through extra-curricular activities. 
Washington, Pa. M. B. Horner 


Sayers, Eruram Vern. Educational Is- 
sues and Unity of Experience. New 
York: Columbia University, 1929. vii 
+113 pp. 

At one point in this book the author 
introduces a statement from Dewey in 
which the latter is critical of psycholog- 
ical theory that takes ‘‘the behavior of 
fragments of an organism as if they were 
the whole of behavior’’ (pp. 42-43), and 
the quotation, though not specifically used 
for that purpose, effectively serves as the 
key-note for the study. The writer is 
eoncerned throughout with the develop- 
ment of an approach to education that 
will preserve the integrity of the individ- 
ual’s experience, 

The ‘‘ wholeness’? concept is developed 
carefully, Mr. Sayers dipping into recent 
developments in philosophy, biology, phy- 
siology and psychology to find support 
for the view that education will engage 
in naught but abortive acts if it builds 
its methods apart from the position 
which finds that human nature is to be 
understood only as each part is seen in 
relationship to the whole and as the 
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whole is integrated with the environment 
in which, and through which, it has its 
being. This newer view of the organism 
in its manifold, and integrated relation- 
ship with its environment (Chapters 3, 
4, 5) is stated here with a certain sim- 
plicity and general effectiveness. 

When we turn to the other tasks which 
the book e@says, the same clarity and sim- 
plicity is not always in evidence. Prior 
to the development of his conception ‘‘ of 
the nature of integrity of experience’’ 
the author locates twenty prima facie 
issues in educational theory as this is pre- 
sented in the literature. In his state- 
ment of the issues, Mr. Sayers is con- 
cerned with shaping up differences as 
‘*separations among the various factors 
in the individual’s educative experience ’’ 
or ‘‘unities or integrations among these 
factors’’ are emphasized. The contrasts 
are set by means of selected quotations 
and the conflict is then developed by the 
author to get the representative issue, 
separation versus unity, into the open. 
Unfortunately, this issue does not always 
emerge too clearly. The author frankly 
recognizes that it is difficult to deal thus 
with quotations. It is to be regretted, 
therefore, that the issues were not per- 
mitted to emerge through a more funda- 
mental discussion. This would have been 
much more significant than the presenta- 
tion of them through quotations that seem 
not always to imply what Mr. Sayers 
infers. 

In his final chapters, in which the is- 
sues are brought to light again to be 
scrutinized in terms of the ‘‘wholeness’’ 
concept which the author has developed, 
the implications of the position for edu- 
cational method are drawn. This treat- 
ment has an unfortunate verbal quality, 
perhaps because it does not get down to 
the level of the specific area of educa- 
tional method nor away from the lan- 




































guage of ‘‘the unity of experience ey. 
cept’? as here developed. Indeed, they 
is a distressing formidableness of term 


y 
nology throughout the entire book. Thy a 
author undertakes, however, to state , pr 
program that orients itself to the mor tic 
recent concepts that are emerging in sj fie 
ence and this should assure the book » Q 
welcome. H. Gorpon Hvuurisn 
Ohio State University cle 
in 
Foster, Ricnarp A. The School fi 
American Literature. Baltimore: War Et 
wick and York, 1930. vii + 199 pp. 
Teachers of the history of educatin ws 
in the United States may find in this boo . 
materials to brighten a subject that, ty 
many students, seems to be deadly du! 
Not that the book is brilliantly written 
it is not. In many parts it is prosy, an! abl 
almost as dry as the courses in histor hes 
of education, but it does contain a grea Dr. 
deal of suggestive material. ” 
The author purposes ‘‘to trace th " 
emergence of the school into imaginativ “ 
Ameriean literature in the light of ow en 
educational and literary history and 8 


the growing interest in childhood.’’ Fuk 
cation was one of the very foundatia 
stones of the Puritan forbears in Ne 
England, and it is small wonder that th 
schools early crept into the writings 
the period. 

The author has delved deeply and ® 
tensively into the sources, and has @ 
earthed some materials that deserve | 
wide currency among students of edue 
tion, notably, the Poetical Works of Jo 
Trumbull, Goodrich’s Recollections of 
Lifetime, and the Prose and Poems ° 
Alexander Wilson. Many other sour 
are cited but these are chosen as rep" 
sentative of the less well known. 

Withal, one is impresed with the re 
tively unimportant place of the school 
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Nod 
literature, and above all, with the evanes- 
"© CUD cent nature of the writings that have 
» there centered around the school. There is no 
termi MM evidence that any of the works of litera- 
Ti MEE ture diseussed in this volume have had a 


profound effeet upon educational prac- 
tice, or that the schools have been modi- 
fied beeause of an aroused public opinion 
growing out of the writings. 

The book will do very well as a chroni- 
cle and source of references, but if one is 
in search of inspiration he will probably 
have to find it elsewhere. J. A. Barr 


ool is 
: War fR Ethical Culture School, New York City 
; pp. 

Haerner, RatpH. The Educational Sig- 
ms nificance of Left-Handedness. New 
is boot York: Columbia University, 1929. viii 
hat, ti 84 

+ 84 pp. 
vy dull ‘ : 
rittten This clear-cut study throws consider- 
‘ able light on the old problem of human 


handedness. The purpose, as stated by 
Dr. Haefner, is two-fold: first, to analyse 
the concept of handedness, and second, to 
seek relations between the common forms 
of hand dominance and such school fac- 
tors as intelligence, school achievement, 
interests, emotions, and physical status of 
children. The effects of interference with 
natural handedness, especially in relation 
to speech defects, were also studied. 

The method of investigation was to 
select the left-handed children from a 
school containing over a thousand pupils 
from the fourth to the seventh grades in- 
clusive. For each left-handed child a 
right-handed mate was found of the same 
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chronological age, sex, and school grade. 
Comparative data from these pairs of 
children furnished the material for the 
investigation. 

In his analysis of handedness, Dr. 
Haefner found that the deseriptive terms, 
‘*left-handedness,’’ and ‘‘right-handea- 
ness,’’ were somewhat misleading. He 
found, not a left-handed type and a right- 
handed type. but rather, types of each. A 
child might have one hand dominant for 
one activity and the other hand dominant 
for other activities, 

The results of the second phase of the 
investigation, viz., the relation of hand 
dominance to certain school factors ex- 
plode several old fallacies. It was found 
that there is no relation of handedness 
to general intelligence, nor to school 
achievement. While the right-handed 
group showed superior hand strength, the 
hand preference did not seem closely re- 
lated to the general interests of the 
children. Both groups suffered from a 
suprising number of worries but the left- 
handed group seemed slightly better ad- 
justed to the school situation than did 
the right. One of the most interesting of 
the results is the suggestion that change 
of writing hand does have a bearing on 
speech defects. 

The writer recognizes the fact that the 
size of his groups (68 in each group) 
renders statistical reliability uncertain. 
In spite of this, however, the study has 
education implications of significance. 


Miami University E. E, PATTEN 
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BULLETINS 
BAUMGARTEN, FRANZISKA. Wunder- 
kinder: Psychologishe Untersuchungen. 

(Wonder Children: Psychological In- 

vestigations). Leipzig, Germany: J. 

A. Barth, 1930. 184 pp. 80 pictures, 

1 colored table. 

A contribution to the psychology of 
gifted children. Nine gifted children, of 
whom five were musicians, were investi- 
gated. In spite of great individual dif- 
ferences, there were certain typical traits 
common to all which ean be explained, on 
the one hand, by inheritance and, on the 
other, by influences of environment and 
education. 


Coxe, WARREN W., AND Soper, WAYNE 
W. ‘*Study of the High-School 
Teacher in New York State,’’ Univer- 
sity of the State of New York Bulle- 
tin, No. 964 (January 15, 1931), 42 pp. 
A study of the high-school teacher in 

New York state reporting data on her 

general training, professional training, 

experience, number of subjects taught, 
subject combinations, certification, sal- 
aries, nationality, place of birth, ete. 


Dewey, JoHn. Demokratie und Erzie- 
hung: Eine Einleitung in die Philo- 
sophische Padagogik. (Translated by 
Erick Hylla.) Breslau, Germany: F. 
Hirt, 1930. 565 pp. 

A translation of Dewey’s ‘‘ Democracy 
and Edueation’’ into the German lan- 
guage. 
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GretH, Morris 8. Leadership Training 
Through Local Church Agencies: 4 
Study of Outcomes. Doctor’s Thesis 
in Education. Philadelphia: Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1930. 164 pp. 
A study to determine the essential out- 

comes that a denominational leadership 

training school should strive to attain in 
its students. 


HILTON, EuGeNne. ‘‘ Junior College Book 
List,’’ Uniwersity of California Publi- 
cations in Education, VI (December 31, 
1930), 1-84. 


Following the procedure of pooled 
judgments, the author offers a selected 
list of collateral reference books for eac! 
of the junior high-school subjects. 


‘*Seventh Annual Conference on Ele 
mentary Supervision,’’ Bulletin of tly 
School of Education, Indiana Unive 
sity, VI (July, 1930), 102 pp. 
Contains reports by Mrs. Caroline M 

Wildrick on ‘‘ An Experiment with a Free 

Reading Hour,’’ by Mr. Harold Littell 

n ‘The State Course of Study in Arith- 
metic,’’ by Mr. Wendell W. Wright on 

‘<Measurement and the Curriculum,’’ by 

Mr. G. T. Buswell on ‘‘ Laboratory 

Studies of Reading,’’ by Mr. Clifford 

Woody on ‘‘Knowledge of Arithmetic 

Possessed by Young Children,’’ by Mis 

Blanche Fuqua on ‘‘Supervision in the 

Elementary Schools,’’ by Miss Frances 

Mason on ‘‘The Supervisor of Arith 

metic from the Standpoint of the Speci! 
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Supervisor,’ and, finally, by Mr. C. C. 


Underwood on ‘‘Supervision of Reading 
in the Elementary Schools.’’ 


Surrnh, Henry LESTER, AND FRANZEN, 
Cant G. F., Directors. ‘*‘Codperative 
Studies in Secondary Education,’’ Bul- 
letin of the School of Education, In- 
diana University, VI (March, 1930), 
121 pp. 

A report of coéperative studies in sec- 
ondary edueation including accounts by 
Mr. Charles R. Parks on ‘‘Criteria for 
Determining the Content of the Public 
Speaking Course for Seeondary Schools,’’ 
by G. H. Gillespie, C. N. Lancaster, R. 
N. Auble, and J. C. Edwards on ‘‘ Better 
and Simpler Organization in Schedule 
Making,’’ Gertrude Thuemler on ‘‘Case 
Studies,’’ R. R. Stewart and F. R. Fine- 
hout on ‘‘The Relative Value and Posi- 
tion of Subjeect-Matter in a Two-Year 
Vocational Course in Electricity,’’ by 
Fred R. Gorman and DeWitt S. Morgan 
on ‘‘A Study of the Effect of Definite 
Written Exercises upon Learning in a 
Course in American History,’’ by Earl 
W. Ensinger on ‘*The Characteristics of 
the 150 Senior Honor Roll Graduates of 
the June, 1927, Graduating Class at the 
Arsenal Technical Schools,’’ by F. H. 
Gillespie on ‘* A Study of Transcript Er- 
rors Made by Stenography Pupils,’’ and 
by Margaret Burnside on ‘‘The Use of 
Précis, Comprehension, and Vocabulary 
Tests to Determine Comprehension of a 
Literary Selection. ’’ 


“Some Methods Employed in the Choice 
of Books for Children’s Libraries,’’ 
International Bureau of Education 
Bulletin. Geneva: 44, Rue des Ma- 
raichers, Geneva: International Bureau 
of Edueation, 1930. 


The report of an enquiry undertaken 
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by the International Bureau of Education 
in which the procedures used in Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria, Italy, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the United States are 
reported. Bibliography. 


Soper, Wayne W., anp Barr, Josern A. 
‘fA Study of the Clerical Duties of 
District Superintendents of New York 
State,’’ University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, No. 962 (December 15, 
1930), 44 pp. 


A study of the clerical duties of dis- 
triet superintendents of New York state 
presenting data on the time spent on re- 
ports, correspondence and related clerical 
work, activities that district superintend- 
ents would undertake if relieved of cler- 
ieal work, ete. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


KENNEDY, KATHERINE M., AND SHANNON, 
J. R. ‘An Experiment in Directing 
Observation,’’ Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XVII (March, 
1931), 205-212. 


An experimental study from which the 
author concludes that the effectiveness of 
observation can be enhanced by personal 
direction during the course of the class- 
room procedure. 


MILLeR, JOSEPH. ‘‘Causes of Failure and 
Suecess in School,’’ Educational 
Method, X (March, 1931), 327-333. 


This article reports data for the fol- 
lowing factors: mentality, language, 
reading, conduct, attendance, physical 
defects, personality, personal appearance, 
home conditions, and group instruction, 
showing the percentage of bright and 
dull for each. 
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PauM, RevuBeN R. ‘‘The Determinants 
of Size and Popularization of High 
Sehools,’’ School Review, XXXIX 
(March, 1931), 186-195. 

A study of a number of probable de- 
terminants of the size of high schools, 
from which the author finds no deter- 
minant effective, except the extent to 
which the population of the state is 
urban. 


Ror, WARREN A. ‘‘Comparative Costs 
of Integrated All-Year Schooling and 
of Part-Time Schooling,’’ Educa- 
tional Method, X (March, 1931), 350- 
358. 

All-year schooling gives more educa- 
tion, better school service, increased edu- 
cational opportunity, more economical 
operation and construction cost, and a 
lower tax rate. 


SEAMSTER, FREDERICK C., AND Davis, 
Ropert A. ‘‘The Efficiency of Train- 
ing School and Public School Pupils,’’ 
Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XVII (March, 1931), 224-231. 
A statistical study of training school 

and public school pupils which showed 

that, while public school pupils have a 

slight advantage, the difference is not 

marked. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES OF LEARNING 
AND TEACHING 


CouLTEeR, MERLE ALINE. ‘‘Comprehen- 
sion and Retention in Reading Through 
Repetitions,’’ University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal, VI (De- 
cember, 1930), 63-70. 

An experimental study from which the 
author concludes that it would be better 
to aim to increase the efficiency of the 
first reading than to increase the number 
of readings of the same material. 
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GuILER, WALTER SCRIBNER. ‘‘ Improving 
Ability in Verb Usage,’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXI (March, 193}), 
524-530. 
An experimental study from which the 

author concludes that ability in the ue 

of verbs is a composite of ability in many 
specific usages, and that the learner may 
be expected to encounter difficulty in one 
or more of the many items. Marked in- 
provement in ability to use verbs may le 
expected when a remedial program first 
discovers principles which are difficult for 
the group and for individuals, and then 
provides self-teaching and practice ma 
terials suited to individual needs. 


MORPHETT, MABEL VOGEL, AND WaAsu- 
BURNE, CARLETON. ‘‘When Should 
Children Begin to Read?’’ Elementary 
School Journal, XXXII (March, 1931), 
496-503. 
An experimental study from which the 

author concludes that, by postponing the 

teaching of reading until children reach 
mental level of six and a half years, 
teachers can greatly decrease the chance 
of pupil failure and discouragement ani 
ean correspondingly increase their ef- 
ciency. 


Pitts, LEMUEL, AND Davis, Roserr A. 
‘*A Comparison of the Analytic ani 
Synthetic Methods of Teaching Geome 
try,’’ School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXI (March, 1931), 333-339. 
The author concludes that the sy> 

thetic method possesses a distinct advar 

tage over the analytic. 


Rocers, HELEN. ‘‘Self-Appraisal Ability 
in Its Relations to Mental Ability an 
Age,’’ University of Pittsburgh Schoo 
of Education Journal, VI (Decembet, 
1930), 50-56. 
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A study of the K-D-N self-appraisal 
device, from which the author concludes 
that such a device is worthwhile. 


Symonps, PercivaL M. ‘* Homogenous 
Grouping,’’ Teachers College Record, 
XXXII (March, 1931), 501-517. 


A review of recent studies bearing on 
homogeneous grouping with critical com- 
ments upon the appropriateness of cur- 
rent practices. 


TrvKer, MILES A., AND PATERSON, Don- 
ap G. ‘*Studies of Typographical 
Factors Influencing Speed of Reading. 
V. Simultaneous Variation of Type Size 
and Line Length,’’ Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XV (February, 1931), 72- 
78. 

Part V of studies of typographical 
factors influencing speed of reading, the 
variable being the simultaneous variation 
of type size and line length. ‘‘ The re- 
sults obtained in this experiment seem to 
justify the conclusion that line for line 
arrangements varying from a standard 
text printed in 10 point with an optimal 
line length of 19 picas yield equally effi- 
cient reading performance for 8 and 10 
point type, and possibly for larger sizes. 
The evidence shows that 6 point type with 
line length reduced as stated is read at a 
significantly slower rate.’’ 


Weaver, Ropert B. ‘‘The Relative Value 
of Intensive Study and Extensive Read- 
ing in United States History,’’ School 
Review, XXXIX (March, 1931), 217- 
226. 

An experimental study of intensive and 
extensive reading in history, from which 
the author coneludes that the under- 
standing of United States history gained 
by seventh grade pupils when they read 
extensively from carefully selected ma- 
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terials is as good as, if not better than, 
the understanding which they gain when 
they study a few selected accounts in- 
tensively. 


Wison, Frank T. ‘‘Errors, Difficulty, 
Resourcefulness, and Speed in the 
Learning of Bright and Dull Children,’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXII (March, 1931), 229-240. 


The author concludes that, on the whole, 
the older and brighter children react 
more efficiently than the younger and 
duller children for the task studied in 
this investigation. 


PUPIL ADJUSTMENT, GUIDANCE, AND 
WELFARE 


Lunp, 8. E. Torsten. ‘*The Personal 
Interview in High-School Guidance,’’ 
School Review, XX XTX (March, 1931), 
196-207. 

An experimental study of the personal 
interview in guidance in which the author 
found that the difference in the scholastic 
achievement of those with and without 
guidance was only slightly in favor of 
guidance. The writer, in spite of the re- 
sults of this study believes that the per- 
sonal interview may be a valuable device 
for improving scholastic achievement. 


CURRICULUM RESEARCH 


‘Teaching Sociology:’’ I. The Teach- 
ing and Content of Introductory 
Courses, by Erville B. Woods; II. A 
Discussion of the Introductory Course, 
by Ray Erwin Baber; III. Further 
Suggestions Concerning the Content of 
an Elementary Course, by Frank H. 
Hankins; IV. A Useful Approach, by 
Carl A. Dawson; and V. A Proposed 
Reorganization of the Introductory 
Course, by Malcolm M. Willey, Social 
Forces, IX (March, 1931), 320-343. 
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A series of articles dealing with the 
content and organization of introductory 
courses in the subject of sociology. 


MEASUREMENTS, STATISTICS, AND METHODS 
OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Broom, M. Eustace, Doveias, JOSE- 
PUINE, AND Rupp, Marion. ‘‘On the 
Validity of Silent Reading Tests,’’ 
Journol of Applied Psychology, XV 
(February, 1931), 35-38. 


A study of the validity of the Stan- 
ford, Sangren-Woody, Los Angeles Ele- 
mentary, Orleans, Haggerty Sigma 3, 
Monroe (Rate) and Monroe (Compre- 
hension), and Van Wagenen Reading 
Scales. 


Epmiston, R. W. ‘‘A Method of Im- 
proving Prediction,’’ School and So- 
ciety, XXXIIT (March 21, 1931), 411- 
414. 


An analysis of the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent means of predicting academic suc- 


cess, 


Houzincer, Karu J. ‘‘Thorndike’s C.A. 
V.D. is Full of G.,’’ Jowrnal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XXII (March, 
1931), 161-166. 


The point of this article is to show 
that Professor Thorndike’s C.A.V.D. In- 
telligence Test may be thought of as sat- 
urated. with Spearman’s g rather than 
with a number of group factors. 


LinpquisT, E. F. ‘‘The Significance of 
a Difference Between ‘Matched’ 
Groups,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXII (March, 1931), 197- 
204. 
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The purpose of this article is to draw 
attention to an important error in sta- 
tistical analysis and to suggest an im- 
proved statistical procedure. 


MERRELL, MARGARET. ‘‘ The Relationship 
of Individual Growth to Average 
Growth,’’ Human Biology, III (Feb- 
ruary, 1931), 37-70. 

A statistical study of growth curves 
in which the author shows that the aver- 
age of a series of individual growth 
curves may differ in certain fundamental 
characteristics from the separate curves. 


PETERS, C. C., AND Martz, H. B. ‘‘A 
Study of the Validity of Various Types 
of Examinations,’’ School and Society, 
XXXIII (March 7, 1931), 336-338. 
A study of the validity of various types 

of examinations: true-false, multiple- 

choice, essay discussion, completion, etec., 
in whieh the author shows that the differ- 
ent tests do not vary greatly in validity. 


STEPHENSON, WILLIAM. ‘‘ Tetrad-Differ- 
ences for Non-Verbal Subtests,’’ Jouwr- 
nal of Educational Psychology, XXII 
(March, 1931), 167-185. 

The author shows that the g-factor 
hitherto observed for non-verbal subtests 
for small populations obtains for large 
populations. 


WiLks, SamvueL 8. ‘‘The Standard Er- 
ror of the Means of ‘Matched’ Sam- 
ples,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXII (March, 1931), 205- 
208. 

The author presents mathematical de- 
rivation for the standard error of the 
means of matched samples. 
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Address all research news and communications to Editor 
Carter V. Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, 
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Request for Research News.—This de- 
partment is interested in a variety of 
research information: 

Edueational yearbooks in progress. 

School surveys and testing programs. 

School and laboratory experiments. 

Curriculum studies and reorganizations. 

New edueational periodicals. 

New research and professional organi- 
zations. 

Annual reports of educational organi- 
zations, 

Research programs of bureaus, univer- 
sities, foundations, ete. 

Research conferences and meetings. 

Edueational statistics. 

Your coéperation in making possible 
this service to research workers and edu- 
cational investigators is invited. Please 
keep a given report within 300 words. If 
available, a printed, mimeographed, or 
typed copy of the project reported will 
be useful. 

The editors have under consideration 
preparation of an annual bibliography on 
‘Techniques of Educational Research 
and Related Problems’’ such as was pub- 
lished in the October, 1930, issue of the 
Journal. They also contemplate publica- 
tion of an annual or biennial list of Doe- 
tors’ theses under way in education, such 
as appeared in the January, 1931, num- 
ber. Your reaction concerning the desir- 
ability of these two projects will be ap- 


preciated, 


Yearbook on the Activity Program.— 
The yearbook on the activity curriculum 
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in the elementary school, under prepara- 
tion for the National Society for the 
Study of Edueation, is to be ready for 
publication this fall and to be reported 
upon at the next February meeting. It 
is to be limited to two hundred printed 
pages. The work is well under way. The 
report will involve analysis and criticism 
rather than experimental research. 

The members of the committee are Dr. 
Adelaide M. Ayer, Director of Training, 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis- 
econsin; Professor F. G. Bonser, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman; 
Assistant Superintendent Mildred Eng- 
lish, Raleigh, North Carolina; Dean W. 
S. Gray of the University of Chicago; 
Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer, Hous- 
ton, Texas; and Director E. M. Sipple, 
Park School, Baltimore, Maryland. 


School Buildings Yearbook.—The year- 
book on school buildings which is being 
prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion is under way and is due for issue in 
1933. The membership of the commit- 
tee is gradually being formed and some 
members are already at work. The com- 
plete membership will be announced 
shortly. The chairman is N. L. Engel- 
hardt of Columbia University. The work 
of this yearbook will not be concerned 
with what are known as school building 
standards, but will be centered around 
the architectural, contractual, and super- 
visory aspects of school construction. In 
other words, the committee will enter a 
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field in which very little has been done 
and where only a small amount of litera- 
ture is available for the school prac- 
titioner. 


Yearbook on International Education. 
—The countries covered in the next vol- 
ume of the educational yearbook of the 
International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege probably will be Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, Russia, 
South Africa, Sweden, and the United 
States. There will be no general articles 
dealing with the educational systems of 
the various countries as in past volumes. 
Each chapter will be concerned with the 
problem of the expansion of secondary 
education. The volume will be published 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College in the early summer. 


North Central Association’s Study of 
Standards.—In 1913, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools issued its first list of accredited 
colleges based on a set of standards which 
previously had been adopted. The list in- 
cludes seventy-eight institutions. Since 
that time the number of accredited higher 
institutions has inereased to 279, inelud- 
ing colleges and universities, teacher- 
training institutions, and junior colleges. 
The territory covered by the Association 
reaches from Ohio and West Virginia in 
the east to Arkansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, and 
Montana in the south and west. 

Without question the Association has 
done a remarkable piece of work in iden- 
tifving the higher institutions which are 
generally acceptable and in stimulating 
others to attain comparable standards. 
This group for some time, however, has 
been keenly aware that the present type 









































of standards used in the accrediting of m 
higher institutions is not satisfactory. In 
general these standards are based on re co 
quirements relative to the physical ma 
ehinery of an institution and its human 
resources, including faculty and students 
expressed in terms of their degrees, hours 
of teaching, entrance units, size of classes, 
and semester hours of credit. Except in me 
an indirect way, these standards do not 
measure the accomplishments, quality, or 
product of an institution. Until the sit 
criteria employed are of such a nature in 
as to accomplish this purpose they ob 
viously will be very deficient in a number 


of ways. ing 

Accordingly, a Committee on Revision ing 
of Standards was appointed in 1929, with leg 
President L. D. Coffman of the Univer- ate 


sity of Minnesota as chairman. This 
committee has been carrying on some seh 
preliminary work during the current 
academic year including the visitation of ref 
about a dozen colleges. The Committee 
realizes that if more satisfactory stand- 
ards are to be adopted they will have to the 
be validated through scientific study and 
investigation. Such a study will be both 
expensive and time consuming. 

Therefore, an approach was made te 
the General Education Board for a grant 
of funds which would enable the Associa- ~~ 
tion to carry on a comprehensive piece — 
of work. The General Education Board 7 
has set aside $110,000 to be used over = 
the next five years, provided the Associa 
tion from its own funds supplements the 
grant with an annual appropriation of 
$5,000 for the same period. In this way 
$135,000 should be available to earry on 
the work. 

It is believed that this study wil! be 
of great significance not only to the Asso 
ciation but to all other accrediting 
agencies throughout the country. Also, 
in addition to the present system of min 
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mum standards, it is hoped that some- 
thing can be done to stimulate and en- 
courage institutions already accredited 
to reach higher levels of effectiveness 
through eriteria which are progressive in 
character. 

More detailed plans for the conduct 
of the study were discussed at the annual 
meeting of the North Central Association 
which was held at Chicago, March 18-20. 
President George F. Zook of the Univer- 
sity of Akron is in general charge of the 
investigation. 


Study of the Smaller College.—Follow- 
ing the action taken at the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Col- 
leges in January, 1930, plans were initi- 
ated for the study of ‘‘ The Smaller Col- 
lege’? and its place in the American 
scheme of higher education, as a service 
to the members of the Association. As 
reported in the November, 1930, Bulletin 
of the Association, the original plan was 
to confine the study to those members of 
the Association having liberal-arts enroll- 
ments of five hundred students or less, 
and an invitation to participate in the 
study was extended to those colleges. A 
number of colleges having over five hun- 
dred students also responded and re- 
quested inclusion in the survey. A few 
such institutions have been accepted. At 
the present time there are 116 colleges 
cooperating in the study. 

The investigation covers the areas of: 
(1) edueational policy, (2) organization 
and administration, (3) personnel, (4) 
the ‘‘raw material’’ (student supply) 
and the ‘*product’’ (alumni), (5) in- 
structional facilities and techniques, (6) 
physical plant, (7) financial situation and 
needs, and (8) such selected areas as 
student life, religious life, personnel 
cuidanee, extra-curriculum activities, en- 
roliment trends, and special activities. 
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Brief detailed schedules formulated in 
the office of the Association and approved 
by the Executive Committee have been 
prepared and sent to the colleges. 


Many specific data already have been 
gathered on boards of control, faculty or- 
ganization, administrative organization, 
aims and objectives of the colleges, con- 
tributions of the colleges to the commu- 
nity, and on the recognition of the worth 
and service of the colleges. In a number 
of the colleges, at their special request, 
more intensive studies are being made of 
the composition, background, and atti- 
tudes of the freshmen; officers’ and fac- 
ulties’ attitudes toward fundamental edu- 
eational concepts; and the contributions 
which members of boards of trustees as- 
pire to make to college administration. 


As the investigation develops and sig- 
nificant findings come to light, these re- 
sults are brought to the attention of the 
colleges, and it is hoped that general 
analyses of the various areas may be pub- 
lished. As an immediate service growing 
out of the study, comparable situations 
in other colleges are brought to the atten- 
tion of codperating colleges making local 
studies of specific problems. 

The investigation is under the immedi- 
ate direction of Archie M. Palmer, the 
Associate Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, who is assisted by the 
headquarters staff of the Association and 
by a group of graduate students working 
under the supervision of graduate schools 
of education. 


Research Division, N. E. A.—The ac- 
tivities of the Research Division since 
January 1, 1931, inelude five projects of 
interest. 

The study (‘‘Ethics in the Teaching 
Profession,’’ Research Bulletin, Vol. TX, 
No. 1, January, 1931, pp. 92) completed 
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by Theodore C. Martin, Director of the 
Division of Records and Membership of 
the National Education Association, com- 
pares programs of instruction in ethics 
in the training schools of the various pro- 
fessions, such as law, medicine, education, 
and others. The bulletin also analyzes 
state and national codes of ethics for 
teachers, pointing out significant items of 
resemblance and difference. It analyzes 
and tabulates, according to type, 1600 
reported violations of the ethics of the 
teaching profession. 

‘*State School Legislation, 1930,’’ is 
published as Study No. 6 in the series of 
Studies in State Educational Administra- 
tion. It summarizes important school 
legislation enacted in the fifteen state 
legislatures which met during the last 
year. This report is undertaken annu- 
ally by the Research Division. 

The Research Division has coéperated 
in an editorial and consultative capacity 
in connection with the projects of two 
departments of the National Education 
Association. 

The ninth yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence was issued by the 
Commission on Articulation of that or- 
ganization. The yearbook carries the 
title, Five Unifying Factors in American 
Education. It sets forth the way in whicn 
practices in pupil promotion, community 
relationships, the education of teachers, 
school finance, and educational principles 
may contribute toward a well-articulated 
program of education from the kinder- 
garten through adult life. 

‘*The Curriculum’? is the theme about 
which Vol. I, No. 1, of the Review of 
Educational Research is organized. This 
review is to be published five times a 
year as the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, a 
department of the National Education 
Association. Each number will deal with 




























































a single division of the entire field of 
education. General editorial responsibil. 
ity for the review is given to the Re. 
search Division under the general direc. 
tion and control of the Editorial Board. 

The Research Division also prepared 
The Schools and Business, a twenty-four 
page pamphlet dealing with the contribu. 
tion made by education to business sta. 
bility. It brings together quotations 
from a large number of recognized 
economists and political scientists con- 
cerning the economic effects of education. 
This bulletin is finding a wide field of 
usefulness in meeting some of the attacks 
on the public school which grow out of 
the present depression. 


Office of Education Studies.—The Office 
of Education for the past three years 
has been engaged in collecting and pub- 
lishing information concerning research 
studies in education undertaken by all 
agencies in the United States. At the 
same time the Research Division of the 
National Education Association has been 
collecting and publishing data concern: 
ing investigations in education made un- 
der the auspices of city school systems, 
state departments of education, and state 
education associations. In order to pre- 
vent unnecessary duplication of reports 
from these agencies, it was decided last 
year, by mutual agreement, that the Na- 
tional Education Association would with- 
draw from this field and that in the 
future these lists of research studies 
would be issued by the Office. Accord 
ingly, in August, 1930, the first list of 
research studies in city school systems was 
issued in mimeographed form as Circular 
No. 18. Cireular No. 31, 1931, constitutes 
the first number in a series to be issued 
listing research studies undertaken by 
state departments of education and state 
education associations. The information 
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contained therein was obtained primarily 
from replies reeeived to a letter sent to 
state departments of edueation and state 
education associations in November, 1930. 
It has been supplemented, however, by 
such information as was obtainable from 
other sources. The list contains both 
- studies recently completed and those re- 


ported as in progress. 

An increase of more than 50 percent 
has been noted in kindergarten enroll- 
ment throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past ten years. Kindergartens 
are an accepted part of eight out of ten 
school systems in cities of 30,000 or more 
population, and in five out of ten cities 
and towns having populations of 2,500 or 
more. The average kindergarten child is 
5% years old the latter half of the school 
year. He is one of a class of fifty-two, 
taught by one person, and is in school 
three hours a day. His mental age 
slightly exceeds his chronological age. 
The average first-grade pupil is 644 years 
old the latter half of the school year, and 
is in school from four to six hours daily. 
There are forty in the first-grade class, 
on the average, taught by one person. 
More than 2,000 children from two to 
five years old were in attendance at pre- 
kindergarten schools when the survey was 
Nearly three and a quarter mil- 
ion children between five and nine years 
vld enrolled in  kindergarten-primary 
schools are represented in the Office of 
Edueation study reported by Mary Dab- 
ney Davis, . 


ns 


c h 


made, 


The Office of Education has in press 
« bibliography entitled, ‘‘ Twelve Thou- 
‘and Titles in Higher Education,’’ com- 
piled by H. A. Toops and T. E. Newland 
os of the Ohio State University. 

The Edueational Direetory for the year 
1931 is divided into three parts, and lists 
ste names, positions, and addresses of nearly 
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12,000 school officers in the United States. 
The three parts are: Elementary and 
Secondary School Systems; Institutions 
of Higher Education; and Educational 
Associations, Boards, and Educational 
Periodicals. 


Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
—The Towa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion was established in 1917 by legisla- 
tive enactment, with the three-fold aim 
of research, dissemination of knowledge, 
and instruction. It is an integral grad- 
uate department in the State University 
of Towa. 

Pacilities for research in many phases 
of child development are offered, the prin- 
cipal branches comprising nutrition, an- 
thropometry and physical growth, mental 
development, mental hygiene, childhood 
education, parent education, character 
education, and speech pathology. 


There are four separate pre-school 
laboratories, one each for two-year-olds, 
three-year-olds, four-year-olds, and _five- 
year-olds which are available for educa- 
tional research at the pre-school level. 
Each of these laboratories includes a 
play room adjoining an outdoor play- 
ground, experimental rooms, kitchens, 
toilet rooms, ete. They contain equip- 
ment appropriate to the different age 
levels. In addition to the children in 
the pre-school laboratories, normal and 
superior children are available in the 
nursery-school groups at Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts at Ames, in the University 
Elementary and High Schools, and in 
various sections of the state. 

The research in the field of childhood 
education is concerned with the educa- 
bility of the child, methods and materials 
of instruction, measurement, and super- 
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vision. Also, it is considered of import- 
ance to articulate the work with the early 
elementary years. 

A research committee which includes 
the head teachers in the various pre-school 
groups and additional research specialists 
from the Station staff have attempted to 
crystallize a definite program of educa- 
tional studies. Some research problems 
definitely under way are: (1) ‘‘ Attitudes 
of the Three-Year-Old Child Toward Eat- 
ing,’’ (2) ‘‘A Study of the Sleep Habits 
of Three-Year-Old Children,’’ (3) ‘‘A 
Study of a Child’s First Adjustment to 
a Pre-school Group,’’ (4) ‘‘A Study of 
the Development of Children through 
Systematic Observations, Tests, and Ex- 
periments,’’ (5) ‘‘An Analysis of Teach- 
ers’ Methods in Guiding Individual Chil- 
dren,’’ (6) ‘‘Comparison of IQ’s of 
Children Examined before and after At- 
tendance in the Pre-schools,’’ and (7) 
**Children’s Reactions to Each Other 
When Paired.’’ A manual of nursery 
school procedures also is being compiled 
by this committee. 

Two recent publications with educa- 
tional implications may be mentioned. In 
Farm Children: An Investigation of 
Farm Children in Selected Areas of Iowa, 
by Bird T. Baldwin, Eva A. Fillmore, 
and Lora Hadley, the results of exten- 
sive research upon two rural communi- 
ties are presented. The study, An Ez- 
perimental Investigation of Social Be- 
havior Patterns in Young Children, by 
Esther Van Cleave Berne, reports the 
construction and use of new rating 
schemes and experiments in this complex 
field. 


Vineland (N. J.) Training School Re- 
search—In addition to the graduate 
training of student fellows, and the im- 
provement technically and administra- 
tively of the regular clinical examining 
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of the children in the institution, the Re. 
search Department has made a distine: 
effort during 1929-30 to bring to com. 
pletion and publication numerous research 
studies made during recent years. 

The investigations recently completed 
or under way include: twenty-nine cases 
of possible birth injury; studies of idioey 
in terms of adaptive behavior, mental 
examinations, genetic aspects of develop- 
ment, vocabularies, spontaneous activities, 
movements, emotional reactions, habit 
formation, and capacity for self help: 
social adjustment of children discharged 
from the training school; and improve- 
ment of record forms and tests employed. 
Continued emphasis is being placed on 
the need for publishing studies already 
completed. It is considered unwise to 
develop any considerable number of new 
investigations when the results of equally 
important studies have not been made 
available. The director of research is 
Edgar A. Doll. 


New Hampshire, Oakland, and Siow 
City Studies.—The New Hampshire State 
Board of Education reports the results 
of tests administered in Grade XII of 
its standard secondary schools during the 
spring of the past three years: intelli 
gence, history, and English, 1928; in 
telligence, civies, and arithmetic, 1929; 
and intelligence, silent reading, and Eng 
lish, 1930. 

The Department of Research of the 
Oakland, California, schools has issued * 
low-tenth scholarship report for the term 
ending December, 1930, and a report of 
results secured from the Kuhlman 
Anderson [Intelligence Test and the 
Stanford Reading Test in the high sixt! 
grade, fall semester of 1930. 

A bulletin of the Sioux City, [ows 
schools reports test results for the first 
semester of 1930-31 in reading, Stanfor! 


co! 
hel 
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Achievement Test, intelligence, arith- 


metic, and spelling. 


Research in Pittsburgh.—The Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education established a 
Department of Curriculum Study, Edu- 
cational Measurement, and Research in 
1926 as an integral part of the public 
school system. The staff at present in- 
cludes a director, David R. Sumstine, 
three assistant directors, a librarian, and 
three clerks. The department is housed 
in the administration building in three 
offices and a library en suite. The activi- 
ties of the department are roughly indi- 
cated by its title. 

The program of curriculum study in- 
cludes a continual revision of all courses 
of study offered in all the public schools 
of the city. The work is done by com- 
mittees under the general guidance of the 
director of the department. These com- 
mittees are appointed by the superintend- 
ent of schools and meet on school time, 
usually one day each week. The annual 
school budget contains a sufficient amount 
to pay substitutes for the members of the 
committees. All of these meetings are 
held in the library of the department 
where all necessary facilities for such 
work are supplied. 

The second phase of the work includes 
the giving and developing of educational 
tests. Intelligence tests are administered 
each semester to all pupils at grade levels 
1B, 4B, and 6A. Group intelligence tests 
are given for the purpose of determining 
probable rate of learning and for classi- 
fication. Pupils for mental deviate classes 
are determined by individual tests. Stand- 
ardized achievement tests are admin- 
istered at irregular periods. These tests 
serve the purpose of diagnosis and sur- 
vey. Tests have been prepared for gen- 
eral science, elementary science, and pri- 
mary reading. Other tests are being pre- 
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pared but at présent are not completed. 

A third field of activity is research. 
This work is done either by the members 
of the staff or in codperation with some 
teacher, principal, or group of teachers. 
All the studies made relate directly or 
indirectly to curriculum study, supervi- 
sion, teaching, administration, or child 
adjustment. 


It is not sufficient to have available 
competent research workers; adequate 
facilities for carrying on such work also 
must be provided. In connection with 
the department there is a professional li- 
brary in charge of a trained librarian. 
This library contains about two thousand 
volumes of the more recent pedagogical 
books. New books are added continu- 
ally. Examples of the fields represented 
by the books purchased are: administra- 
tion, finance, accounting, high schools, 
elementary schools, supervision, statistics, 
measurement, guidance, music, art, phy- 
sical education, kindergarten, moral edu- 
cation, curriculum study, research, com- 
mercial edueation, and extra-curricular 
activities. The library also has a large 
collection of pamphlets, reports, surveys, 
and courses of study. Sixty educational 
magazines are received regularly. A card 
index by subject and author is made of 
all books and magazines. 

In order that the information obtained 
may be available to the proper persons, 
mimeographed or printed bulletins are 
sent directly to the teachers, principals, 
and administrative staff. There are four 
types of publications: 


1. The library bulletin is issued in 
mimeographed form twice each month. 
It contains notices of new books, a list of 
magazine articles to be read by the staff, 
and school news. 


2. Special mimeographed bulletins are 
issued at irregular intervals giving ad- 
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vance information of research work or 
results of minor experiments. 

3. Course of study bulletins are the 
printed courses of study prepared by com- 
mittees. Usually two or three such bul- 
letins appear each year. 

4. Pittsburgh Schools is published bi- 
monthly during the school year. This 
bulletin contains not only an aceount of 
research work, but also articles on vari- 
ous phases of administration, supervision, 
and instruction. These articles are writ- 
ten by teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and members of the staff. 

Typical problems studied are: 

1. High-School Failures and High- 
School Marks. 

2. Survey Test in Reading in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

3. A Comparison of the Lecture-Dem- 
onstration and the Individual-Laboratory 
Method. 

4. A Study of the Achievement of 
Pupils in Grades 4B-8A, by means of the 
Stanford Achievement Tests. 

5. A Study of Guidance in the Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

6. Occupational Choices of Negro 
Youths in Pittsburgh. 

7. Relation of the IQ to Success in 
Learning Typewriting. 

8. The Vocational Value of Music to 
High-School Pupils. 

9. Occupational Survey of Commercial 
Graduates and Drop-Outs in the Pitts- 
burgh High Schools. 

10. Survey of Handicapped and Excep- 
tionally Bright Children in our Schools. 

11. A Follow-up of the Pupils of Each 
Graduating Class. 

12. A Study of the Utilization of a 
High-School Building. 


Research Division of New York State. 
—The Educational Research Division is 
directly responsible to the Commissioner 
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of Education. The problems which it up. 
dertakes are largely on its own initiative, 
but with the approval of the person o- 
persons concerned. The present organiza. 
tion is an outgrowth of work in tests anj 
measurements which was initiated elevep 
years ago. 

The personnel consists of a director, 
Warren W. Coxe, two research associates, 
a psychologist, a statistical assistant, a 
secretary-stenographer, a stenographer, 
and two clerks. The equipment includes 
private office for the director, one room 
for associates and assistants, and one 
room for clerks and stenographers. The 
equipment for statistical work consists of 
Marchant and Monroe calculating ma- 
chines, a Burroughs adding machine, 
slide rule, tables, and a Hollerith ma- 
chine. 

Studies recently completed by the Divi- 
sion are: Trends in Secondary Education 
in New York State, Clerical Duties of 
District Superintendents in New York 
State, A Study of the High-Schoo! 
Teacher in New York State, A Study of 
the Elementary School Teacher in New 
York State, Educational Needs of Pupils 
in Small High Schools of New York 
State, Analysis of Junior High-Schoo! 
Courses of Study, Financial Reward to 
Teachers for Summer School Attendance, 
Bibliography of Research Studies in New 
York State Completed between Septem- 
ber, 1929, and September, 1920, A Be- 
ginning Reading Vocabulary for For 
eign-Born Adults, and a Special Class 
Curriculum Study. ‘ 

Major projects under way are: En 
trance Examinations for Teacher-Train- 
ing Institutions, Evaluation of Normal- 
School Training, Analysis of Teachers’ 
Salaries in New York State for 1929-39, 
Community Differences as Evidenced by 
the Expressed Needs of High-Schoo! 
Pupils, Sociological Justification for Abil- 
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ity Grouping, The Effect of Trait Differ- 
in Ability Grouping, Kenmore, 
N. Y., Survey, Inquiry into the Bases for 
Entranee to New York Colleges and Uni- 
yersities, and Suggestions from Present 
and Former Students for Desirable High- 
School Changes. 

Studies made by the Division are pub- 
shed in The University of the State of 
ew York bulletins, mimeographed re- 
rts, articles in New York State Educa- 
, and in journals with a national cir- 
lation. 

The Division at times has codperated 
with graduate students in making certain 
ita available. The director occasionally 
sulted with regard to choice of re- 
problems. The Division’s rela- 

with the field is largely one of 
including conducting of surveys, 
g at teachers’ conferences, and 
sing with regard to eurriculum and 


irganization. 


irch in the Arkansas State De 
t of Education.—The Arkansas 
Department of Education main- 
sa Division of Research and Surveys, 
is under the supervision of the di- 
tor, Howard A. Dawson, and an as- 
nt director, Harry A. Little. Two 
time stenographers are employed, 
dditional clerical help occasionally 
essary. This Division was organized 
ly, 1926, and has been supported 
that time by appropriations from 
neral Education Board; the state 
ike over its support in 1951. The 
functions of the Division are: 

eparation of statistical blanks 
rms necessary to secure informa- 
meerning educational conditions 
tivities, and to direct the tabula- 
analysis, and dissemination of such 
ation after collected. This in- 


tion also is used as a basis for some 
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research studies. The blanks and forms 
include sources of original data such as 
teachers’ registers, reports of county 
superintendents, and official records for 
city superintendents, county superintend- 
ents, and county treasurers, as well as 
forms on which these officers report to the 
state department of education. 

2. Conduct of educational research 
both upon its own initiative and in co- 
Operation with other divisions in the 
state department of education. Many 
research problems arise in connection 
with the work of other divisions. In such 
cases expert assistance is given in out- 
lining the problems and methods of at 
tack, the results usually being published 
under joint authorship with the head of 
some other division. 

3. Eneouragement of educational in 
stitutions, graduate students, superin- 
tendents, teachers, and principals in un- 
dertaking research studies and in initiat 
ing educational experiments. Codpera- 
tion, assistance, and direction are given 
in conducting such work. 

4. Conduet of practical research rather 
than pure research. Most of the prob 
lems investigated to date are concerned 
with administrative matters. 

Certain studies have been completed 
and the results put into operation: 

1. A new system of state records and 
reports dealing with child and financial 
accounting. 

2. A plan for an equalizing fund and 
its administration. 

3. An administrative and financial sur- 
vey of the school systems of each of the 
seventy-five counties, which has formed 
the basis of an extensive consolidation 
program that bas been under way for the 
past two years. 

4. An investigation of the administra 
tion and cost of public transportation of 


pupils to school. 


—— 
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Bulletins and pamphlets have been pub- 
lished as follows: 
1. Financial Support of Education in 


Arkansas. 
2. Larger School Units for Arkansas. 


3. Public Transportation of School 
Children in Arkansas. 

4. Financial and Administrative Needs 
of the Public Schools of Arkansas. 

5. An educational survey of each of 
the seventy-five counties in Arkansas. 

6. Handbook for use in a campaign to 
increase the constitutional school tax. 

7. Handbook for use in a campaign to 
secure revenue for the equalizing fund. 

8. School code for Arkansas. 

9. Numerous newspaper articles on the 
different aspects of the public-school pro- 
gram, chiefly for purposes of publicity. 

The problems for investigation in the 
immediate future are concerned with an 
analysis of the cost of different school 
functions and establishment of cost stand- 
ards for use in making budgets and spend- 
ing money so as to result in maximum 
returns; and analysis of problems, se- 
lection of techniques of research, and con- 
duct of experiments in the field of super- 
vision. 

State Commis- 


Aid in Indiana.—The 


sion for a Survey of the Problem of State 
Aid for Public Schools in Indiana, ap- 
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pointed in December, 1929, published; 
report early in 1931 in a bulletin of 
pages. The state superintendent of 
lie instruction acted as secretary of 
Commission. Assistance was given by 
office, the State Board of Accounts, 
Bureau of Coéperative Research of 
diana University, and the Division 
Research State Tea 
Coliege. 

Abstract of Theses.—Bulletin No. 


of Indiana 


1931, of the Department of Secon 


School Principals of the N. E. A. is 
summary of unpublished Masters’ t 
in the field of secondary school ad 
tration completed at the University 
Southern California. The work of 
pilation was directed by F. C. Touton 
the same institution. 

Additional 
mentary to the list of Doctors’ disser 


Doctors’ Theses.—Supy 

tions under way in education, which 

peared in the January number, are: 

R. W. Edmiston, ‘‘ Overlapping in 
ence.’’ Ohio State. Osburn. 

J. L. Hupp, ‘‘ The Administration of 
Curriculum in United States History. 
Ohio State. Osburn. 

Sister Leonita Mulhall, 
Growth of the Progressive Move 

Streitz 


‘* Genesis 


in Edueation.’’ Cincinnati. 








